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HE REPUBLIC 


is peculiarly the newspaper taken and 
read in the homes of St. Louis. In that 
line of circulation no other St. Louis 
paper pretends comparison. For eighty- 
six years it has been the home paper, 
not alone in St. Louis but throughout 
Missouri and Southern Illinois, so that 
its influence with the solid, substantial 
people of its field is exceptionally 
strong. 


Danaea es "54, 5394.31 


Average circulation for each issue Ss 
of the Semi-Weekly for 1894, I25 me | 4 








Proof of circulation in any practical 
manner that may be suggested by an 
advertiser. 

Rates quickly furnished by 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo., 


or at the New York Office, 146 Times Building. 
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The Local 
Country 
Weekly 


Doesn’t need to 














offer prizes, chro- 





mos, or to form 
guessing contests to hold its circulation. - 
The people of its locality must and will 
have it—first, last and all the time. 
It belongs to them and they to it. 
You can’t touch one without touching 
the other. : 
One million families read weekly the 1,40c local papers 
of the 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS. 





They read them during the entire week. 
They buy the goods therein advertised. 
One electrotype and one order does the business. 


Catalogue for the asking. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 





134 LEONARD STREET, NEw YORK. 
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POSTAL PRIVILEGES—NOT 
RIGHTS. 

In the city of Philadelphia, a printer, 
doing business at 151 North Tenth 
Street, George F. Lasher by name, 
issues a publication which pees to 
bea ‘‘ Guide,” and on the first page of 
the same is printed the legend, ‘‘ En- 
tered at the post-office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., as second-class matter.’’ To be 
entitled to be carried in the mails as 
second-class matter, a publication must 
be issued not less frequently than four 
times a year, but Mr. Lasher’s ‘‘Guide’’ 
appears only once, namely, on the first 
of January. Itis true that it bearson 
the title page the words, ‘* Revised and 
published monthly,’’ but these words 
are untrue or, at least, deceptive. The 
issue of the ‘‘Guide ” for January,1895, 
contains nine hundred and ninety-eight 
pages. The other monthly issues con- 
tain from forty to fifty pages. Mr. 
Lasher’s subscription blank quotes his 
price as follows : 

‘* JANUARY GUIDE ; PAPER COVER ; 
with or without supplements : $2. 00.’ 

Note the word ‘‘ supplements.” The 
book is an annual and the so-called 
monthly parts, if issued are twelve 
supplements to an annual. The sup- 
plements, however, are not issued with 
regularity. They come out as occasion 
arises. The guide and the supple- 
ments are all carried in the mails at 
one cent a pound. 

All this is quite in accordance with 
common postal usages, although con- 
trary to law. The department allows 
some matter to be carried in the 
mails at second-class rates which 
the law specifically excludes, while it 
refuses second-class rates to some other 
matter, issued in exact conformity with 
legal requirements. This system of 
making fish of one and flesh of another 
causes great embarrassment to the de- 
partment in handling printed matter, 
and is very mystifying to publishers 
and postmasters. If the department 


would adopt a system which men like 
Mr. Gayler, Assistant Postmaster of 
New York, with twenty years of ex- 
perience, might hope to understand, 
the work would be vastly simplified. 

The fact that Mr. Lasher lives in 
the same city with the last Postmaster- 
General, and enters his publication as 
second-class matter at the same office 
that receives and distributes ‘‘ Book 
News” at a cent a pound, would not 
of itself seem to be a sufficient reason 
for granting favors to him, that would 
not be allowed to another publisher 
doing exactly the same sort of business 
in another city. 

‘‘The practice of the department 
is,’ said Mr. Springer, of Illinois, 
from his seat in Congress, not very 
long since, ‘‘to take two publications 
and rule one out and the other in, and 
no man can tell why one was ruled out 
and the other ruled in.”’ 

The recent departmental order, No. 
412, issued December 4th and made to 
fit PRINTERS’ INK’s extra thick issue of 
November 28th, would exclude this 
publication of Mr. Lasher’s, which is 
more than twice as thick ; and yet it 
is known that more than a hundred 
copies of Mr. Lasher’s big book have 
been sent to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and that Mr. Bissell, and every 
one of his four assistants, have looked 
at it more than once; yet the book 
has not been excluded from the mails ; 
the publisher has not been notified to 
beware of irregularities ; and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is informed that no one in 
the department believes that any steps 
will ever be taken to suppress Mr. 
Lasher’s apparently irregular practice. 

ta SS ee 


SEVERAL s of a recent special 
number of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Evening ‘Standard are filled with illus- 
trations and descriptive articles show- 
ing how thoroughly equipped the Stand- 
ard is with the necessary conveniences 
for issuing a first-class journal. 
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THE DIGNITY OF KEEPING DARK. 


The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory asserts that during the 
more than a quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since the first volume ap- 
peared, there has hardly been a year 
that a complaint has not come to hand 
concerning the circulation rating ac- 
corded to the Daily Advertiser, of 
Auburn, New York. What has been 
almost as noticeable has been the re- 
luctance of the same paper to give any 
information in advance that would 
enable the Directory to sustain its 
well-earned reputation for accuracy, 
and, at the same time, please so good a 
firm as Messrs. Knapp, Peck & Thom- 
son, the publishers of the paper con- 
sidered. Here is a specimen letter. 
Publicity is given to it because it brings 
out a point upon which advertisers as 
well as publishers take a great deal of 
interest : 


Avusurn “ Datty ADVERTISER,” 
Established 1844. 
AvuBuRN “ ) wer 
Semi-Weekly. Established 1829. 
Ausurn, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 


Editor of American Newspaper Directory : 

We have repeatedly given you information 
in regard to the circulation of the Advertiser 
during the past years for use in the Directory, 
and you have as often totally ignored the in- 
formation, and done us the injustice of placing 
the Advertiser in “Class J.’ We wrote 
you a few days since to know if there was 
yet time to make a ey ~ in the rating of 
our Advertiser, and we have your letter in 
effect that there is. We will once more try 
and get justice in this rating, and beg to 
inform you that the writer has just gone over 
the figures of the circulation of the Adver- 
tiser for the year 1894, and I find that the 
average had exceeded considerably the 2,250 
mark that would class it under your mode of 
rating in “‘ Class H,”’ and if you publish the 
circulation at all, we want it placed in that 
class. We also desire to give you this notice, 
if you in publish the Advertiser in your 
class oP as you have been doing in the 
past, we shall hold you responsible for any 
damages coming to us from such publication. 
We never have and never shall give you a 
full year’s statement of the circulation of the 
Advertiser, and see no reason why we should, 
as we are certainly as fully competent to 
make the figures of circulation, with all the 
facts before us, as any one outside the office. 

Yours truly, 
Knapp, Peck & THomson. 
Per H. J. Knapp. 


It will be observed that this firm 
objects to being placed in class J, sup- 
posed to include all papers printing 
more than 800 copies, and less than 
2,250regularly. ‘‘ The writer has just 

e over the figures and discovered 
that the actual circulation of the Adver- 


tiser for the year 1894 exceeded 2,250."’ 
He then goes on to say: 

“We never have and never shall give a 
full year’s statement of the circulation.” 

The reason why the editor of the 
Directory desires a full year’s state- 
ment for his guidance is explained in 
a pamphlet issued for the purpose of 
setting forth the plan of annual re- 
vision, and inviting suggestions point- 
ing to possible improvements. What 
is said, having application to the case 
of the Auburn Advertiser, is here re- 
produced : 

AN ERROR MAY HAVE BEEN MADE. 

When a publisher states what has been his 
average circulation for the past year, and the 
statement is made definitely and is fully 
signed and dated (but without giving the 
exact figures of each issue), it still fails to 
entitle him to the rating letter followed by 
one asterisk, because the editor of the Di- 
rectory ought to see the figures by which the 
result was arrived at, so that he may know 
that the calculation was made with care and 
accuracy. A mistake may have been made, 
which a glance at the figures would reveal. 
In cases of this sort, where the publisher’s 
statement appears reasonable, and the aver- 
age shown is considerably higher than the 
lowest significance of the rating letter, to 
which it appears to entitle him, the letter may 
be accorded, followed by one asterisk, or 
two, whichever the case seems to warrant. 
THE ERROR MAY BE UNEARTHED. 

A sufficient reason why it will be better 
that a publisher’s statement (unaccompanied 
by figures in detail) as to what has been his 
average circulation ought not to be accepted 
by the editor of the oy me | as entirely 
satisfactory may be found in the undoubted 
fact that no publisher can tell what his aver- 
age circulation has been without first having 
caused the figures to be set down and the 
necessary calculations made ; and when that 
has been done, he may just as well send the 
figures themselves to laced on file at the 
office of the Directory. Fhe figures in detail 
are more convincing, and an examination of 
them will prove that the calculation was ac- 
curate, or afford an a for the dis- 
covery of error if any has been made. 

The editor of the Directory assures 
PRINTERS’ INK that if Messrs. Knapp, 
Peck & Thomson would send him the 
figures showing how they arrived at 
the result announced, they would 
surely get credit for the exact number 
shown to have been printed, and he 
thinks that should a sifting of the 
figures reveal that the exact average 
was only 2,249, instead of 2,251, the 
appearance of the Arabic figures would 
give an advertiser more satisfaction 
and confidence than a J oran H rating, 
even with the two stars attached, 
which mean that no guaranty of the 
accuracy of the rating is given—that 
it may be more or may be less, so far 
as the editor assumes any responsibil- 
ity. 


Ca 
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Shortest 
Route 
Toa 
Successful 
Business 
Is through 
The 
Advertising 
Columns 
of 


he SUN 


Address 
..The SUN.. 


New York 
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Printers’ Ink. 


The best journal that business men can 
make is the best journal for business men 
to read. 

PRINTERS’ INK is a business journal. 

It is devoted to the developing of busi- 
ness. 

It has been developed by the most suc- 
cessful business-developers of modern days ; 
the advertising writer and the advertising 
placer. 

It is, itself, a development of the needs 
of business men and of the needs of busi- 
ness itself. 

The annual subscription is $2.00. 

The advertising rates are 50 cents a line, 
displayed, and 25 cents a line, classified. 

An advertisement amounting to ten dol- 
lars entitles the advertiser to a year’s sub- 
scription. 

One page, one time, one hundred dollars. 

One-half the space, one-half the price. 

A quarter-page, twenty-five dollars. 

Less space 50 cents, and (classified) 25 
cents per line. 

Advertisements and subscriptions should 
be addressed to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


Written by E. L. SMITH, Codman Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Gifts ana Premiums 


BUSINESS MEN... 


AS WELL AS 


NEWSPAPER MEN 


USE PREMIUM GIFTS 
NOWADAYS. 
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Nothing is more available for this purpose than 
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A clock that would have cost forty dollars to produce a few years 
since can now be manufactured in large lots for four dollars apiece. 

We have one style of which a soap manufacturer has already 
used a thousand. A concern dealing in cigarettes used eleven 
thousand of one style of our clocks last year. We don’t quite 
know how they dispose of the clocks, but their orders were none 
the less appreciated by us, and we seek more of the same sort. 

We get up special clocks to order from designs submitted to 
us, if wanted. - Address 


Seth Thomas Clock Company, 
49 Maiden Lane, New York. 


For information about the relative quality of the Seth Thomas Clocks talk 
with the jeweler of whom you usually buy. 
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Blizzards 
| _—7?ae 


have a use. 


The keen cold, and the howling, shrieking, 
freezing wind improve the circulation of the blood. 

MINNESOTA is the home of blizzards. Pos- 
sibly this is why the 


CIRCULATION 





St. Paul Globe | | 
is so VIGOROUS. 


26,000 Daily; 
38,000 Sunday; 
32,000 Weekly. 








The GLOBE is the Favorite Among Local Advertisers. 


Eastern Office: 


517 Temple Court, New York City. => 


Cc. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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ALAA ALAM 


The Best and 
The Cheapest... 


Advertising in Washington City is pecul- 





iarly advantageous and profitable, for 
many reasons. Being the Nation’s Cap- 
ital City, it is always full of strangers, 
and a Washington advertisement is read 
by people from all over the country. 

Only one newspaper is necessary to 
cover Washington completely— 


The 
Evening Star 


—one paper, one expense, one bill, and 


AVIVITIUIYIYIY Ym 


that a low one. 

It goes to 82% per cent of the occupied 
houses in the city—a showing probably 
without a parallel in America, 

Its rate is about 7% cents per line for 
ten thousand lines to be used within a 
year, 

It has but one rate to every one for 


equal space and service, 


New York Representative : 
L. R. HAMERSLY, 
49 Potter Building. 
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Complete, Compact, Convenient— 


Lord & Thomas’ 
Pocket Newspaper Directory 
for 1895 —__—_——"-~ 


Trying to advertise without it is 
like telling time by the sun. 


“Its relation to the cumbrous volumes 

published by others is the same as the 
enoumatic ire sulky to the ice wagon.” 

It tells name, class and circulation of 
every publication in the United States 
and Canada, together with population 
of town and county. 


Handsomely ones morocco bindin 
flexible covers. Price $2.00. - 


Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising, 


45-47-49 Randolph St., 
CHICAGO. 
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HOW A BUSINESS WOMAN READS 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 

By Mrs. Elisabeth B. Grannis,* Editor and 
Proprietor of ‘The Church Union,” 
New York. 

I do not advocate my method of 
reading the newspapers, but, for 
thirty years past, it has been my daily 
habit to go through carefully one 
daily newspaper—the New York 
Tribune. 1 do not mean by that that 
I do not read other daily newspapers, 
because I do, but not as carefully. 
My brother takes a Democratic paper, 
my sister takes another journal, so 
that I have access to three great daily 
papers every day in the year. 

I never purchased a Sunday news- 
paper in my life, but once. I am 
sorry to say that my brother’s views 
on the Sunday newspaper question 
differ from mine. He reads the Sun- 
day newspapers, and I must say that 
he sometimes reads aloud to me ex- 
tracts from these journals that are en- 
tertaining and beneficial. 

In reading the daily papers I read 
very carefully the articles that special- 
ly bear upon my work. I look at 
every article and item in the 77idune 
every day of my life, even if, as is 
frequently the case, I do not have a 
chance to do my reading until twelve 
o’clock at night. Probably not more 
than three times in ten’ years have I 
missed doing so; there have been oc- 
casions when I have worked so hard 
during the day that I have had to go 
to bed from sheer exhaustion. 

I always want to know something 
about each article on each page, but I 
read most carefully such articles as re- 
late to my religious and philanthropic 
work and articles upon general ques- 
tions of public interest. 

I think it decidedly wrong that 
newspapers (even those we are apt to 
consider the cleanest) should publish 
detailed accounts of domestic troubles. 
This course I consider highly immoral 
on account of the baneful influence 
such reports have on young and un- 
trained minds. I think that all mat- 
ters connected with home life should 
be treated with a sacred seriousness 
that is certainly not manifested in any 
of our daily papers. 

Altogether too much space is given 
in our daily journals to domestic 
troubles, and this without being of 
any benefit to anybody. Such pub- 
licity detracts very much from the sa- 





~ * Interview with Geo. J. Manson. 


credness of the marriage relation, 
which is treated in too light a manner 
by our newspaper writers. Marriage 
is too sacred and serious a subject to 
joke about. Every boy and girl 
should be taught at the home altar 
concerning the responsibilities of mar- 
riage and domestic life. My life is 
builded on my religious faith, and I 
am sure that even such a man as 
Robert Ingersoll, following out as he 
does the teaching of Scripture in re- 
gard to the domestic and marriage re- 
lation, receives his own blessing along 
that line. 

I am an out and out opponent to the 
woman’s page. I believe that men 
and women should be interested in 
exactly the same questions. I think 
everything that is of interest to women 
ought to be of interest to men, and 
everything that is of value to men 
ought to be of interest to women. 
Public organizations should be com- 
posed of both men and women. I 
think the woman’s page is decidedly 
flippant, and, in fact, I. have never 
looked at it unless my attention has 
been specially called to it. I believe 
in a woman dressing well, in good ma- 
terial and in good taste, but I should 
never go to the woman’s page of a 
daily newspaper to find out what I 
should wear. 

I despise sensational headings in the 
daily newspaper. I have seen some 
such headings pertaining to myself, 
and have been so scared at them that 
I could scarcely catch my breath, but 
when I read the article through I 
found there was nothing in it. 

As my time is so occupied that I 
have to read in street cars, my atten- 
tion is seldom called to the advertise- 
ments displayed therein. And I am 
so much interested in the practical 
concerns of life that the funny an- 
nouncements seldom attract my at- 
tention. This one in the street cars, 
however, is certainly witty : 

The man who’d let a lady stand 

hen others push and crowd her, 
Should have the very strongest brand 
Of Cleveland’s baking powder 
To raise him. 

I read almost everything in the 
daily journals on the labor question. 
I am ever anxious to know how we 
can get employment for the excep- 
tional cases that are in need of it. I 
am a great deal more interested in get- 
ting work for this class at fifty cents a 
day than I am in getting short hours 
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or higher wages for the working people. 
I do not read the advertisements 
about the bargain counter at the dry 
goods stores. I have patronized Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co., McCreery and 
Lord & Taylor for the last twenty-five 
years, and shall probably continue to 
do so as long as I live. In fact, I run 
in a sort of groove in my dealings with 
merchants and storekeepers. I natur- 
ally patronize those merchants that 
patronize the Church Union, and Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co. have known 
me since I came from boarding school. 

I do read insurance advertisements 
as a matter of business, because I have 
that class of advertisements in my 
newspaper. 

I am living in the constant hope 
that the day will come when I shall 
get time to read the magazines and 
enjoy them. I can conceive of no 
greater pleasure than sewing while 
some one is reading to you. 

I am sorry to say that I have not 
much time to read the magazines. I 
can certainly make no suggestions as 
to their improvement, because they 
are so nearly perfect that I am aston- 
ished ; each number is like a library. 

I enjoy the Century and Scribner's. 
I like, also, to read the Arena, which 
contains many good articles. I de- 
plore its lack of sound doctrine, but I 
enjoy reading some of its productions. 
I also enjoy reading the New World, 
published by Houghton & Mifflin. 
This is the new, progressive magazine 
which has for its contributors Unita- 
rian Congregationalists, Unitarian 
Episcopalians, etc. Though I do not 
advocate the heterodox opinions ad- 
vanced by the writers, I like to ob- 
serve their theological freaks, and to 
note the manner in which they display 
their want of sound doctrine. 

I should like to read religious ex- 
changes to a much greater extent than 
I do. Such journals cannot make 
great progress because the dailies pre- 
sent so much matter of real value. 
Religious newspapers are often badly 
managed. The fact is that religious 
publishers generally (and I will not 
say that Iam an exception, though I 
am not as bad as some) are ‘‘on the 
fence’’ between the question of mak- 
ing money and making a religious 
paper, and, in their efforts to gain 
money by advertisements, they often 
descend to depths almost as low asthe 
worst secular paper. For instance, 
nothing makes me so indignant as to 


see a cosmetic advertised in a religious 
journal, a complexion powder, or any- 
thing having reference to the so-called 
beautifying of women by artificial 
means. I consider all such wares and 
contrivances as being a terrible source 
of degradation to womanhood. It 
may be asked why such advertisements 
should appear in religious journals. 
The answer is that there are many 
silly religious women, as well as silly 
women that have no religion. 


or 
SOME ARTIST PRINTERS. 


In times past the columns of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK have contained an occasional 
allusion to the superior quality of print- 
ing done by the Lotus Press, of this city. 
There is something about their work 
that indicates thought and skill. That no 
mistake has been made in the judgment 
already expressed is demonstrated by 
the exhibition of their work now to be 
seen at the tenth annual exhibition of 
The Architectural League, of New 
York City, now in progress at the 
galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society, in 57th street near Broadway. 
The exhibits shown are not confined to 
any one branch of art. The only es- 
sential requirement is art and utility. 
If an exhibit is of the required stand- 
ard it will be accepted ; if not, it will 
be rejected. It is interesting to learn 
that the managers of The Lotus Press 
were entire strangers to the committee 
and to the League; and still more so 
that the work shown was not done for 
exhibition purposes, but consists of 
samples taken from the every-day pro- 
ductions of the house. An examining 
committee of artists considered them 
of merit sufficient to place them before 
the public as works of art in an exhibi- 
tion made up of the work of foremost 
architects, sculptors and designers. 
The samples shown comprise pamphlet 
and catalogue covers, programmes and 
announcement circulars. A design 
suitable for a programme would be out 
of place on a catalogue, and the cover 
of a church year book would not an- 
swer for any other kind of pamphlet. 
In every sample these printers have 
attempted to show correctness and 
appropriateness of design and detail. 
Their success forcibly evidences the 
trained mind and skilled hand. A 
very noticeable feature about their work 
is the harmonious introduction and 
treatment of colors. These they have 
succeeded in handling with the skill 
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of a painter. The proprietors of The 
Lotus Press are brothers: Messrs. 
Augustus and Paul Nathan. Both are 
young men. They served apprentice- 
ships in some of the best offices in the 
city, and when they had already es- 
tablished a paying business they took 
up seriously the study of art, one 
studying designing and the other mak- 
ing as his specialty a knowledge of 
the technical treatment of colors. These 
brothers are artists, with a practical 
business knowledge, and are live ad- 
vertisers as well. 

There is one other interesting fact 
concerning this interesting exhibit of 
the product of the printers’ art: every 
one of the myriad samples shown is 
printed with inks obtained of William 
Johnston, Foreman of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Mr. Augustus Nathan, who is in at- 
tendance at the exhibition, asserts that 
for uniformity of color and quality he 
has never known any inks to excel 
them ; and that those ‘‘ Just as good”’ 
made by other houses cost from three 
to ten times as much. 

The majority of printers consider 
their education completed when they 
become journeymen, and compared 
with others in their line they are per- 
haps justified in taking that position ; 
such complaisance, however, is not 
compatible with the greatest success. 
Here are two brothers who gave up 
evenings and leisure moments to the 
pursuit of an art and learned that the 
principles evolved by the water color 
artist or the painter in oils can also be 
applied to ‘‘ job printing’’—with re- 
sults most satisfactory and pleasing. 


THE STATE AS AN ADVERTISER. 
By A. E. Hoyt. 


One of the largest advertisers in the 
State of New York is the State of New 
York herself. In the publication of 
the session laws alone she annually ex- 
pends hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and probably her other expenses 
for advertising bring that single item 
up to an annual average of not less 
than half a million dollars. 

For such an advertiser’s patronage 
and favor competition is naturally 
fierce. It cannot be truthfully said 
that the State exhibits the best judg- 
ment in distributing the contracts, but 
no doubt she does as well as most 
people do who pay no attention to 
modern methods. If she distributes 
her contracts largely by political favor, 





so do some others by an even less ex- 
cusable system of selection, which 
takes even less account than does the 
State of circulation, class of the publi- 
cation, and the benefits it has to offer 
to its advertisers. 

Two papers, one each representing 
the two leading political partiés, must 
be designated in each of the sixty 
counties in the State to publish the 
session laws of each annual session of 
the Legislature. The average amount 
received for this service, about $1,000 
a paper, or $120,000 in all, or some- 
thing like it, is refunded by the 
State. 

The papers in each county publishing 
the session laws also enjoy certain 
other advantages. They are desig- 
nated by statute to publish certain 
county notices (delinquent taxes, sales, 
etc.), for which the pay is more re- 
munerative than most things that fall 
to the lot of the country publisher. Of 
course the sentimental dignity of being 
the ‘‘ official paper” is also something 
to be considered. 

The custom is to designate the two 
session laws papers by caucuses of the 
members of the boards of supervisors 
representing the two political parties 
respectively, although a signed state- 
ment of this choice of the majority of 
the supervisors of a given party is a 
sufficient designation. In an interest- 
ing Jefferson County case, just decided 
by the courts, it has been held that 
the designation must, however, be 
made at each of the annual sessions of 
the board of supervisors ; this was in 
a case in which an attempt was made, 
by signed statement of the supervisors 
of one party, to designate for two years 
the present term of the boards. 


There is often a sharp struggle be- 


tween rival papers of the same party 
for the session laws, and sometimes a 
protracted deadlock results. In case 
of such a deadlock being permanent, 
the law decrees that the same paper 
that published the session laws for a 
given party the year before shall con- 
tinue the official paper for the next 
year. 

The Albany papers get a great deal 
of their income out of State advertising 
and printing. One of them is at 
present running supplements contain- 
ing the paid official proceedings of the 
late Constitutional Convention, which 
adjourned last September and whose 
work was ratified at the polls in No- 
vember. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 


By T. B. Russell. 
Lonpon, Jan. 30, 1895. 

Among the English publications 
that have a considerable American sub- 
scription list, the Zance¢ must rank 
pretty high in exotic circulation. There 
are indications in the medical papers 
of the United States that the Zancet is 
perfectly familiar to the profession 
there. I have occasion, as it happens, 
to look with a fairly close and constant 
attention at American medical papers, 
and though I see the Zancet again and 
again quoted, and rarely (this is to the 
credit of the quoters) without ac- 
knowledgment—I never recollect to 
have seen it called ‘‘The London 
Lancet.” The Lancet tells the tale; 
nobody mixes it up with the American 
Lancet, published at Detroit. Now, I 
have seen ‘‘ The London Times” cited 
over and over again; so the fact re- 
corded is tothe credit of the Zancet’s 
fame. However, these remarks were 
not designed to begin and end with 
commendatory sentences on the lead- 
ing English medical paper. They 
only serve to excuse a few observations 
on medical advertising in England, 
which is a subject not unworthy of 
attention on the part of a larger num- 
ber of American advertisers than it 
receives attention from. There are 
32,590 medical practitioners in the 
Medical Directory for this country and 
its colonies, of whom about 25,000 are 
in actual practice in the United King- 
dom. There are two leading medical 
weeklies in the first class having a 
world-wide circulation, viz., the Lancet 
and British Medical Journal, and these 
two are of about equal circulation so 
far as I know. If there be any differ- 
ence I should say that the British 
Medical Journal has by a little the 
larger circulation, and the anced the 
greater prestige. The second class 
contains the Medical Times and Hos- 
pital Gazette, edited by my friend, Dr. 
George Brown, and the Medical Press 
and Circular, both of which are ex- 
cellent publications. There are-about 
fifteen medical monthlies, published 
chiefly in provincial centers and having 
the magazine form; and Mr. Morgan 
Richards also issues a 16-page monthly 
from London, called Medical Reprints, 
which circulates about 175,000 copies 
in the aggregate during a year, and is 
(so far as I know) the only English 
paper published exclusively through 
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the post. Orders from booksellers are 
declined on the ground that medical 
papers should go to doctors alone. 

# * + 

Our medical weeklies are prosperous 
and cover the profession well, and 
their rates are not high; the Lancet 
scale is $25 a page, and it has from 74 
to 80 pages of advertising every week. 
The Sritish Medical Journal is (I think) 
about in the same position. Advertis- 
ing is well read by our medical men, 
though any American matter would 
need to be edited before it would be 
suitable for the market. Our doctors 
dispense and prescribe new drugs 
brought to their notice in a fairly 
liberal spirit, but a published formula 
is a sine gquanon, Signed testimonials 
are hard to get, unless one has a special 
acquaintance with the profession and 
its ways. The field is occupied, but 
not crowded, 

= = » 

By the way, speaking of medical 
journals, a joke that is old enough to 
pin up on the chestnut tree came true 
the other day, and, though it wasn’t 
an undertaker, it was a ‘‘ memorial 
sculptor” that I saw advertising in a 
medical paper, the Medical Times : 


MEMORIAL SCULPTURE. 


MR. THOMAS, 


Under the patronage of Her Majesty, Super- 
intendent by Special Appointment of the 
elaborate work of the Royal Mausoleum, 
Frogmore; and Inspector of Stone for Gov- 
ernment and the most eminent Architects, 
designs Mausoleums, Tombs,Crosses, Tables, 


_ STU DIOS: 


29, CLIPSTONE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


No doubt Mr. Thomas thinks that the 
profession will know when his services 
are likely to be wanted ! 

= = * 

And this, by the way, recalls an- 
other ad of the mortuary kid that I 
saw on a chemist’s circular the other 
day, and which is rather a shocker. 
It was worded and printed thus : 


A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


By far the greatest discovery of my life 
was my Neuralgia and Headache Pow- 
ders. trust they may be the cause of 
alleviating the — of humanity 
long after amgone. (Signed) A. C. 

















Boxes of 10 Powders, 1s.each. Sample 
Pow 


ders, 1}¢d. 
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My latest letter but one to PRINTERS’ 
INK was dated November 2tist, 1894, 
and it is rather curious that in that 
letter I had occasion to quote with 
commendation an advertisement of 
Messrs. E. Catesby & Sons, for on the 
very day of my writing Mr. Sears must 
have received the following letter from 
them, which I knew nothing of until he 
printed it in his supplement some 
weeks later. It is so decided a testi- 
monial to English approbation of 
PRINTERS’ INK that I should have 
shirked this appearance of mutual ad- 
mirationism had not the opportunity 
existed for showing how innocently 
PRINTERS’ INK and the Messrs. Cates- 
by had been exchanging compliments: 

E. Catessy & Sons, 
House Furnishers, 
65 & 66 Tottenham Court Road, 
ndon, W. 
NovEMBER 2oth, 1894. 
Dear Sir—Herewith please find inclosed 
s., being our subscription to Printers’ Ink. 
We may mention that it is entirely through 
your little paper that we first conceived the 
idea of running our advertisements on the 
American principle, and as they have had 
such good results in bringing a large amount 
of business for a small amount of outlay, we 
like to give credit where credit is due. We 
would strongly advise any one intending to 
advertise to make a careful study of the 
Little Schoolmaster before doing so. 
We cores truly, E. Caressy & Sons. 
Mr. F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet Street, London. 
* = ca 


A new illustration of trade-mark law 
absurdity turns up in the morning’s 
legal news. I have more than once 
remarked on the ridiculous lengths to 
which the prohibition of ‘‘descriptive” 
trade-marks has been pushed. The 
following report speaks for itself : 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
Cuancery Division.—Jan. 22. 
(Before Mr. Justice Romer.) 

IN RE DENSHAM & SONS’ TRADE-MARKS. 

The respondents, Messrs. Densham & 
Sons, some years ago registered the word 
** Mazawattee"’ alone, and with certain de- 
vices as trade-marks, and the word was ex- 
tensively used in connection with their sales 
of tea and coffee. The applicant has regis- 
tered the word “ Marza”’ as a trade-mark in 
several classes, but in others is prevented 
from doing so by the existence of ‘* Maza- 
wattee’’ as a registered trade-mark. He 
accordingly applied to have the marks of the 
respondents struck off the register as being 
either descriptive or deceptive, namely, de- 
scriptive or geographical, as stating the 
origin of the goods, and deceptive as describ- 
ing such origin wrongly. “Maza” is the 
Hindoo word for lusciousness, and “‘ wattee”’ 
the Cingalese word for an estate or garden, 
and there is no estate or garden of that name 
in Ceylon. Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q. C., 
Mr. Hopkinson, Q. C., Mr. J. Cutler, Sir R. 
Webster, Q. C., Mr. Neville and Mr. Sebas- 
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Mr. Justice 
was neither de- 
the 


tian were the counsel 
Romer held that the wo 
scriptive nor deceptive, and 
application, with costs. 
It happens that justice was done in this 
case, but too often the law is on one 
side and justice on the other; and 
even here it is scandalous that the 
most prominent of our Queen’s Coun- 
sel on trade-mark law, another leading 
Q. C., an ex-Attorney-General, and 
three other barristers, should be re- 
quired, and a large expense involved, 
to prevent a valuable trade-mark being 
nullified, on the mere ground that it 
can be shown to contain two words in 
two different languages, one of which 
is not known to one person in a hun- 
dred thousand in this country, and the 
other, probably, not to one in a million. 
A trade-mark ought to be secure from 
attack on such grounds. I mention 
the case because it illustrates my late 
observations and also because it shows 
that any American who means to ex- 
tend his advertising to this country 
should first get advice on the validity~ 
of his trade-mark. Such advice should 
be sought in London, as the practice is 
constantly varying. 

~ 


This little cough lozenge advertise- 
ment, by Mr. Thomas Keating, the 
insect powder man, is worthy of notice 
as a good piece of space-filling : 








PRINTERS’ INK has always discour- 
aged ‘‘dodges”’ of the indirect kind 
in newspaper advertising. One thinks 
that an advertiser must be either rather 
anxious to sell his goods even at twenty 
per cent off, or else profoundly puzzled 
to find out which papers pay him and 
which do not before he would insert 
such an advertisement as this, which I 
extract from Home Votes, a capital 
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paper and excellent advertising me- 
dium, in the Pearson group, the shape 
and get-up of which I have always be- 
lieved to have been suggested by the 
form of PRINTERS’ INK, whereof Mr. 
Pearson is known to be an attentive 
reader : 


64. to Every Reader 


of this Advertisement! 
IXPENCE will be allowed for this ad- 
BR me within one geome = ™ 
ication, as part payment for a box o' 
Jolly’s Duchess Pills, which are a positive 
cure for Anzmia, or poverty of blood, indi- 
gestion, debility, irregularity, depression of 
spirits, fatigue after slight exertion, faint- 
ness, nausea, offensive breath, headaches, 
lnm in the side and back, palpitation and 
coughs. 

Only one advertisement accepted as part 
payment for one box. Cut this advertise- 
ment out and send it, together with P. O. or 
stamps for 2s.,to Jolly & Son, 219 Oxford 
street, London, for a 2s. 6d. box, containing 
60 doses, easy to take and sufficient to cure 
any ordi case. [No. 806s.] 








a x + 

The Sunlight Soap people have like- 
wise been working a ‘‘ dodge,’’ in their 
case of the ‘‘save-your-wrappers’’ 
kind. You send in so many = 
Soap wrappers, and get one or another 
of a series of books—specially (and, it 


must be said, rather frightfully) printed 


for the purpose. This sounds, for a 
“* dodge,” rather promising, but it has 
led to results probably not contem- 
plated, as the following ‘‘wants,”’ 
which follow one another in a single 
issue of the Morning Leader, serve to 
show : 
SOR ae Weis Seacane Wile Be 
iy. 
QUNLIGHT Coupons wanted, 10d. 100 given ; 
~— by return. Ernest Taylor, George-st., 
The ‘‘ free advertisement” thus ob- 
tained cannot certainly count for much. 
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FEXAS MORNING DAILIES. 


The people of the North and East 
little realize what an enormous amount 
of territory is covered under the name 
of Texas. 

When it is known that it embraces 
274,356 square miles, equal to 175,- 
587,840 acres, of that amount three- . 
fourths being susceptible of agricult- 
ural or pastoral production ; and that 
her mineral area is larger than Penn- 
—— her timber lands are larger 

the whole of Indiana, her ing 
lands larger than Kentucky’s, her to- 
bacco lands larger than Virginia’s, her 
wheat lands larger than Minnesota’s, 
her sugar lands larger than Louisiana’s 
and her cotton lands larger than the 
State of Mississippi, some idea of the 
‘*State of magnificent distances’’ can 
be had. And its newspaper field is 
equally as: large. 

There are over two and a half mill- 
ion people in the State. Of that aum- 
ber a possible 50,000 read a daily 
paper. Five morning papers are pub- 
lished in Texas and they are expected 
to, and really do, cover the entire 
State. No one paper has an undivided 
territory, except the San Antonio Zx- 
press, which has undisputed control of 
a part of south and southwest Texas, 
a territory into which no other daily 
can get on the day of publication. 
And this territory is sparsely settled. 
The £xpress is met at Austin by the 
Houston Post, Galveston Mews, Fort 
Worth Gazette and the Dallas Mews. 
Taking the State Capital as the prem- 
ises for my reasoning I will attempt to 
divide the State and to render unto 
Ceesar, etc. 

The five papers have an equal break 
for patronage on the International 
and Great Northern Railroad until 
Palestine is reached. There, and to 
the northern terminus, Longview, the 
Galveston Vews and the Houston Post 
control it, they reaching the inter- 
mediate points on the day of publica- 
tion. This is the only road on which 
all papers get the day of their publica- 
tion. 

North Texas is the most thickly set- 
tled of the State. It is covered 
by the Dallas Mews and the Fort 
Worth Gazette. The Gazette possibly 
leads in that part of the State west of 
the Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
road. The Vews unquestionably leads 
in the territory to the east of the road 





i 
i 
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mentioned, it having a special train 
that delivers it to the points embraced 
in it several hours in advance of rival’s 
arrival. The Galveston Vews and the 
Houston Post have an equal break in 
their respective territory. There is 
not one town in their territory to which 
one can reach earlier than the other. 
These two papers circulate in western 
Louisiana. The Dallas Vews and the 
Gazette circulate in a part of the Indian 
Territory. The LZxpress is the only 
Texas paper that lays claim to a cir- 
culation in Mexico. So much for the 
territory of the morning press. 

The several papers mentioned have 
claimed so much for their respective 
circulations that it is with fear and 
trepidation I approach the subject. 
The Galveston Mews, being the oldest 
paper in the State, naturally carries 
the support of the ‘‘old settlers.” 
But the ews is not at all enterprising 
when it comes to hustling for circula- 
tion, while on the other hand the 
Houston Post has and will do almost 
anything to get and hold a subscriber. 
The Mews has for years charged $10 
per year, strictly in advance, for their 
subscription; the Houston Post charges 
$8 anti frequently lets the subscriber 
pay for it at the time most convenient. 
When the time paid for approaches 
the Post writes the subscriber that his 
paper will be continued. The Mews 
sends out a circular letter that the 
paper will be stopped at the time his 
subscription expires, and if he wishes 
unbroken files it would be a pregnant 
idea to have the money there before 
the ‘‘killing” time. So it is with the 
Gazette and the Dallas News. Every 
innovation introduced into the news- 
paper field for the getting of sub- 
scribers has been embraced by the 
Gazette and, the Post. The Dal-Gal 
News continues to pursue the even 
tenor of its way. 

I am prone to admit that the Dallas 
News has the largest Texas circulation. 
It has ¢he territory. The Gazette claims 
that honor, and I believe it is only a 
matter of time when it will do it justly. 
The Gazette is a much cheaper paper 
and does more for the towns in which 
it divides the patronage with the Vews. 
As far as I can see it is six with the 
Galveston Mews and a half a dozen 
with the Houston Post. 

I have reached these conclusions 
after having devoted several years to 
the field in Texas. There is not a town 
within the borders of the State that I 


have not been in in the interest of one 
or the other of the papers mentioned. 
The Houston Post management de- 
serves more credit than any paper in 
the South. Well do I remember when 
that publication was issued only six 
days during the week ; J. L. Watson 
was the business manager, and R. M. 
Johnston was editor ; Mr Watson did 
the soliciting and everything else con- 
nected with the counting-room. Mr. 
Johnston had one assistant in his de- 
partment. The matter was inthe ratio 
of sixteen of ‘‘ plate ’’ to one of orig- 
inal matter. That was about seven 
years ago. Recently the Post issued a 
forty-four page issue and it was only a 
regular one, not a special. The paper 
to-day is worth several hundred thou- 
sands and I don’t believe could be 
bought at all. Its valuation is based 
on its profits alone. . 

The Gazette is under a new manage- 
ment and, in the language of Mark 
Twain’s character, it is believed 
‘* There are millions in it.’ The spurt 
it is making is being noted throughout 
the State. 

The Galveston Mews held the field 
for years and during that time made its 
owners wealthy. The Dallas branch 
was started six or seven years ago and 
has proved to be an even better paying 
ae tye than the Mews at Galveston. 

lenty of money has always beén back 
of the two publications and, of course, 
neither has had to travel that rough 
and rocky road so long followed by the 
other Texas papers. 

I don’t believe any State in the 
Union can justly boast of more enter- 
prising and better papers than these 
mentioned, when territory and surround- 
ings are considered. Dallas, a city of 
only about fifty thousand, and its paper 
maintaining a special train ; Houston, a 
city equally as small, and its paper is- 
suing frequently a paper from thirty- 
six to forty-four ; Fort Worth, a 
city only thirty-five thousand, and its 
paper is now getting out a special edi- 
tion that will nearly reach one hundred 
pages, and of that issue there will be 
one hundred thousand copies. 

Can any other State make such a 
showing? Truly great is Texas and 
hustlers are its newspaper men. 

D. B. W. 
BrYAN, Texas, Feb. 15. 
—— +o 


I am a little merchant 
ho yet to wealth shall rise, 
For what I have to sell I sell, 
ause I advertise, 












$171,000 FOR SIGNS. 






Between May 1, 1890, and Septem- 
ber 24, 1894, Messrs. C. I. Hood & 
Co., of Lowell, Mass., paid to C. S. 
Houghtaling,-the sign painter and 
display advertiser of America, the fol- 
lowing sums of money, all for painting 
of signs on buildings, walls, etc., the 
important fact that ‘‘ Hoop’s CurEs.” 
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688.68 
- - 616.61 
: $171,411.56 
Within the same time it is probable 
that the Messrs. Hood & Co. have paid 
more than ten times as much for news- 
paper advertisements, not to mention 
pictures, calandars, almanacs, etc. 
eae Soe 
NATURAL HISTORY IN INDIA 
AND AMERICA. 


A correspondent of “The 7mes of India,’’ 
who vouches for the truth of the story, tells 
how a lady traveling between Kurrachee and 
Multan with two tame squirrels was stop) 
at a station and told she must take a dog 
ticket for each squirrel, as squirrels were 
“dogs,” and was further compelled to put 
them in the dog box. Railway natural his- 
oy in India would seem from the above to 
differ from that taught on English railway 
li where, according to the famous classi- 


fication, “‘ cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs, 


and parrots likewise, but this yer tortis is a 
= and there ain’t no charge.” —London 


In America a similar plan of opera- 
tion is in pretty constant use in the 
Post-Office Department. Sometimes 
elephantine editions are carried in the 
mails on squirrel tickets, and possums 
like Book News, and ground hogs like 
Superintendent of the Census Porter’s 
Tennessee Real Estate Journal go 
through on tickets intended for song 
sparrows and Baltimore orioles. Then, 
again, a graceful marten like Printers’ 
Ink Year Book is charged the rate fixed 
in the schedule for elk or reindeer, and 
the wolverine World Almanac and the 
y my Christmas Puck are objected to at 

t, when presenting tickets intended 
for jack rabbits and fawns, but on 
showing their teeth also the conductor 
relents, withdraws his objection, and 
they pass right along. 


$+ o> ——_—_— 


A CORRECT SUMMING UP. 
Extract from a Letter from Messrs. Kenea 
& Lane, Publishers of the Clarinda, 
Towa, Journal. 

PRINTERS’ INK, of New York, is 
the best periodical on advertising 
issued in the United States. The 
object in advertising is to hold and 
increase the trade of the advertiser. 
How to do this is nowhere told better 
than in PRINTERS’ INK, which reflects 
the combined experience of judicious 
advertisers the country over. Every 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK is bright, 
readable, enjoyable — each article to 
the point—all its sample advertise- 
ments worthy of study. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


QUALITY OR QUANTITY, 
WHICH ? 


‘By George Card Pease. 

(Advertising Manager Scott’s Emulsion.) 

In making contracts for advertising 
space in all kinds of publications, a 
few questions have come into my mind 
above others, ard I should like to put 
them before some of our large general 
advertisers in as few words as I can, 
with very little comment. I suppose 
every buyer of space has been con- 
fronted with the same problems, and 
I know from conversations with such 
men that opinions are divided. 

We know that prices are governed 
by noone rule. Some are sentimental, 
others business-like ; some high, others 
low ; and we have nothing for a basis 
to work on beyond our own varied 
experiences. The class of mediums 
we use depends somewhat (more or 
less, according to the theory of the 
man placing the business) upon the 
article to be advertised. But bringing 
all of these questions of theory down 
to a reasonable working basis, and 
having a given amount of money to 
spend, such amount not being enough 
to spend recklessly in every medium 

resented, which is the better business 
judgment, to buy high-grade mediums 
on the theory that they are more care- 
fully read and preserved, or to go into 
the market with the one purpose up- 
permost in mind, to buy the most cir- 
culation for the least money? 

We will assume that the goods ad- 
vertised are well distributed through- 
out the trade, and that they will be on 
sale wherever advertised. 

Now, of these two questions, the 
real thing at issue is, in my judgment, 
whether an advertisement read by one 
thousand persons of one degree of in- 
telligence is as effective as the same 
advertisement read by the same num- 
ber of persons of another degree of 
intelligence. I am not setting forth 
the two extremes of this degree of in- 
telligence, nor the extremes of the 
buying power of the ple. The 
general advertiser rarely appeals to 
either of the extremes, but tries to kee 
well within them, and thus reac 
** the masses,’’ as we callthem. I will 
also give the higher-grade medium the 
benefit of the doubt, and say it is more 
carefully read. 

To illustrate, let me bring up two 
papers, the Evening Post and Evening 
World of New York. I do not want 
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to make comparisons or draw conclu- 

sions odious to the publishers of either 

of these two papers, and I do not 

think I shall, for they themselves 

make comparisons and draw their own 

conclusions, each from his own stand- 
int. 

It is probable that the Pos? is more 
closely read as a whole than the Zven- 
ing World. But we have, on the one 
hand, a rate say of one-third to one- 
half a cent a line per thousand circu- 
lation, while on the other the rate is 
in the neighborhood of one-seventh to 
one-eighth of a cent a line per thou- 
sand. For an article appealing to all 
grades of ple who are not ex- 
tremists, which is the better adver- 
tising? We will call the position the 
same in both mediums. 

I take it for granted that the ex- 
perience of every large advertiser 
teaches him the limit he can afford to 
pay per line per thousand circulation, 
for a profit. We may not know this 


limit exactly, for we cannot trace 
definitely our returns, but we surely 
know that if all advertising cost as 
much as the high-grade religious 
the profits 


weeklies, for instance, 
would 

I have often heard the statement 
made by large advertisers—and 
think with good foundation—that even 
one-fifth of a cent a line per thousand 
circulation is a doubtful investment in 
a daily. 

I will not attempt to discuss the 
relative value of weeklies monthlies 
and dailies, but I do not hesitate to 
say that the policy of a general adver- 
tiser should turn, in no small degree, 
upon whether or not he believes that 
one thousand circulation among one 
class of persons is just about as good 
as one thousand circulation among 
another class of persons, both classes 
being within the limits of ignorance 
and highest knowledge, and the 
mediums going to persons of reason- 
able buying power. 

If it is held that one of these grades 
is about as good as another, then surely 
the advertiser should spend all his 
money in mediums giving large bona 
fide circulation for a fair rate per 
line per thousand, and none of it in 
the many publications whose rates are 
from one-quarter to one-half or two- 
thirds of a cent a line per thousand. 

I cannot see how, unless one has 
unlimited money to spend, it ,is the 
best policy for an advertiser to spend 
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money in high-priced mediums for the 
sake of making his goods familiar to 
the public, when fair-priced mediums 
for advertising are as numerous as they 
are to-day. I make no a. ayo to 
this whatever. Does anybody agree 
with me? 

We surely see advertisers persuaded 
to buy space in high-priced mediums, 
and neglect cheaper mediums of the 
same class. Is the ‘‘ moral influence ”’ 
of the high-grade publication effective 
enough to justify the business judg- 
ment of such a course ? 

In other words, have not many of 
the leading publications of the country 
placed their rates above the power to 
bring a profit to the general advertiser ? 
I believe they have, and that more 
money is wasted in buying expensive 
mediums than in any other way. Buy- 
ing space in a medium because it is in- 
fluential is buying it on sentiment. 

—_—__+o>—___—_ 


THE MODERN POSTER. 


AN EXHIBITION AT THE UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB, NEW YORK, FEB. 14, 15, 
16, 1895. 


The examples of modern advertising 
shown in this exhibition indicate that 
an art has been developed which is 
perfect in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. 

No matter what the individual taste 
of the beholder may be, he must ac- 
knowledge the two qualities of novelty 
and effectiveness, and taking into con- 
sideration the limitations of mechanical 
reproduction, the modern poster ex- 
presses vivid imagination, ingenuity 
and positive ideas. 

The simplicity of Greek design, the 
flat color scheme of Egyptian wall 
painting and the exquisite fancy of 
Japanese art have undoubtedly influ- 
enced the end-of-the-century designer ; 
but these are solid foundations upon 
which has been built a structure essen- 
tially unique and of to-day. 

Wa. MARTIN JOHNSON. 


A STRANGER scanned with curious eyes 
A store that did not advertise, 
As he was sin, it; 
Invited in, he shook his head ; 
“I thought it was to let,” he said, 
“a fooked so very quiet.” 


He belonged to a crack rifle corps, 
And was owner, likewise, of a storps 
Where, by shrewd advertising, 
He was soon realizing 
A fortune that grew morps and morps ! 
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ADVERTISING TOWNS. 
‘By Foel Benton. 


The question has not infrequently 
been asked, ‘‘ Why not advertise your 
town and let the world know what its 
advantages and capabilities are? The 
latest querist of this sort is the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Mews and Courier. ‘‘It is 
passing strange,’’ says that paper, 
‘‘why sane people will continue to 
emigrate to the acrid and wind-cursed 
plains of the Northwest, where only 
starvation or freezing awaits them, 
when there are millions of fertile 
acres in the South lying idle for want 
of tenants.”’ 

The News and Courier is by far too 
able a paper not to see that in this in- 
stance it is not merely climate that is 
considered by emigrants. If we 
should speak, however, of the real 
reason, we should be led into sociology 
and politics, which are not a part of 
the province of this paper. 

The previous, or original question, 
though, is worth discussing. When 
the journal quoted says: ‘‘It is also 
passing strange that people who have 
whole counties full of fertile acres to 
sell will not crook a finger or spend a 
cent to introduce their goods to the 
attention of people who would be so 

lad to have them,’’ it presents a sub- 
ject sometimes spoken of, but never 
thoroughly acted upon. 

Property of this sort and the features 
of urban centers and established towns 
are sometimes advertised, certainly— 
but how? By the village or urban 
papers near by; by Boards of Trade 
in the large towns; and in scarcely 
any other way. These things are well 
to do, but they do not reach very far. 
People living in or near a town or 
farming region may like to know what 

icular places or blocks are for sale, 
ut they do not need to be told what 
the climate that they live inis, or what 
the soil thereunder amounts to, or what 
mining or forestry privileges, or water 
power, or crop raising, or commercial 
acilities, or traveling conveyance 
means there are there. To them all 
these things are as potent and familiar 
as the day. 

But the people afar off who are 
about to move somewhere, and those 
who have money to invest, seek just 
this information. The Board of Trade 
of a town may issue a pamphlet, but it 
never meets many eyes, and it does 
not bombard the whole public as an 


advertisement in some far-off metro- 
politan daily would. Besides, Boards 
of Trade sometimes fall into innocuous 
desuetude, and fail to furnish the 
pamphlet. If they do furnish one it 
is once for all only, and is not kept up 
to date or made so as to be constantly 
impressive. 

A paper in a lively Western or 
Southern town may get out what is 
called a ‘‘ souvenir edition,’’ in which 
everybody’s biography of those who 
have helped to make the town is writ- 
ten, and his face pictured, and in 
which the various businesses there are 
described. But, well as it is to do 
this, and to send a few copies of it to 
distant parts of the country, its in- 
fluence is mainly momentary. It is 
only a somewhat magnified and illumi- 
nated edition of 2 weekly or daily 
paper, and no single copy of any 
— issue abides long. 

f the Board of Trade, or a com- 
bination of citizens in some sparse 
neighborhood where a Board of Trade 
does not exist, should arouse them- 
selves they might do better than this. 
If it is a town or country in the South 
or West that seeks publicity and has 
commerce, or mining, or tilling possi- 
bilities to show, why not take a large 
section, or, if it is warranted, a full 
broadside of some metropolitan daily 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Baltimore, in which to say 
toall people in explicit and pungent 
terms just what advantages there are 
which capital and emigration can find 
there? More than one paper in a 
town can be used, of course, whether 
concurrently or by alternation. Lesser 
towns than these larger cities—such as 
Portland, Albany and Buffalo—can be 
used for this sort of advertising, and 
with effect. 

It will cost something, it may be 
urged, but the cost need not be very 
great. A mere fragment of the ex- 
— which some towns have hope- 
essly thrown away in bonding them- 
selves for some not very important 
railroad, would make a Southern or 
Western town vocal and familiar all 
over the United States and in Europe 
forten years. By the way, there is a Cal- 
ifornia corporation which is just now 
advertising itself in the London Sfec- 
tator —and how much farther I do not 
know—as being able to offer tracts of 
land for a moderate sum to the younger 
sons of the titled class that will secure 
them a home of unrivaled interest 
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and make them independent for life. 
It is an advertisement not over three 
inches in length, but it tells its sto 
and avails itself of the tendency which 
exists to some extent in the more 
recent England of the higher class 
element there to get some sort of an 
interest or foothold in our great West. 

The News and Courier—to return to 
my text—and other leading journals in 
the South and West can do much to 
stimulate this style of advertising. 
They might do some of it themselves 
for scant immediate pay, knowing that 
no fish can be caught by it which will 
not fall liberally into their own nets. 
But they will surely be unbiased 
enough, if not altruistic enough, to 
see that to vase in distant towns 
these interests they have at heart must 
appeal with a clothing store’s ‘‘ keep- 
at-ativeness ’’ to secure rightly bounti- 
ful and enduring results. 


> 
A PRACTICAL TEST. 


During the twenty years I have ad- 
vertised in the New York dailies I 
have made many efforts to discover 
which of them pays best. I think the 
most seunnttd ef these trials was 
when our store was at 189 Broadway, 
and I ran a column of paid reading 
matter in the World, Herald, Sun, 
Times and Tribune, offering on a certain 
day to give to all who called between 
8 A. M. and I P. M. coupons entitling 
them to $2 discount on any four-dollar 
fountain pen they might buy of us 
within three months. This was in 
January, 1888. I dropped a note to 
each one of the papers asking them to 
send a reporter to note and chronicle 
the results. The day came and the 
crowd. They jammed the store and 
blocked the sidewalk. Staid old 
brokers and bankers and business men 
stood in line to get one of the coupons. 
People came from all over the city 
and from places round about, even as 
far away as Connecticut. 

We asked each person where he read 
the advertisement, and recorded the 
replies. When they named more than 
one paper we gave all the papers men- 
tioned full credit. 

Well, the reporters were there and 
took down the results. At the close 
of business the results footed up as 
follows: World replies, 1,259; Sun, 
345; TZimes, 325; Tribune, 132; 
Herald, 129. The next day the World 
gave a big write-upof the whole affair, 
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which, of course, was just so much 
advertising for us, too. 

The people who had come after 
coupons in most every case came 
within the three months and bought 

ns to avail themselves of the rebate. 

ays afterwards people came in with 
from $2 to $24 in hand to buy penson 
our offer, and we received 1,600 letters 
the day after the sale, most of them 
containing money, and afterwards 600 
more—some from Canada, some from 
as far south as Virginia and west as 
Ohio. A large percentage of these 
letters were traceable to the World. 

This experiment, proving the World 
the best paper, was diametrically oppo- 
site in result to another test I gave, 
this time confining it to the Wor/d and 
Herald. In each of those papers I 
ran ads of four or five lines each under 
every ‘‘want’’ heading, costing me 
about $120 in the Hera/d and about 
$roo in the World. The ads were all 
alike and merely gave a few facts about 
the MacKinnon pen. 

The results from the Herald were 
splendid—far exceeding my most san- 
guine expectations, while the ads in 
the World fell absolutely flat. I do 
not attempt to account for it. 

These experiments were made some 
years ago, and I do not think they 
would prove as effective at the present 
time, for people want a different kind 
of advertising now. 

My experience with write-ups is the 
same. I was over-persuaded by a rep- 
resentative of the World's Sol Pringle 
column to take a reader one Sunday, 
and the results were so great that I 
have never lost my faith in the Wordd, 
and now am using it largely in my 
Safety Fountain Pen advertising. 

F. C. Brown, 
Mgr. Caw’s Pen and Ink Co., 
168 Broadway, New York. 
NEw York, Feb. 1, 1895. 
—_+o+—____ 
“ I pon’t want an ad in your paper,”’ he said, 


“I know how to run this store ;” 
But it wasn’t three months till a spider had 


spun 
Her webs from ceiling to floor. 


A NEWSPAPER CONTROVERSY. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


WANTS. 
Gr HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 
(00D HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 


WwW ANTED—Small half-tone cuts. Send proofs 
MA and pe yetess. DUPORT, North Elm8t., West- 
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HE YANK, Boston, Mass., wards off business 
death. 60,000 monthly. 








PAPER. 
PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 


this somes. We invite correspond- 
jiable houses regarding paper of all 
Beekman St., New York. 


PRESSW ORK. 
Tx you have a 7 y= of presswork it will 


pressroom 
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(24s. SIDNEY SMITH, Spokane, Wash’n. 
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— +o 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

A GENCIES know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
A GENCIES know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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TO LET. 
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ARKANSAS. 
THE BEST WAY 
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te. For rates apply to any responsible 
agency or 
THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE, 
Little Reeck, Ark. 
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ARIZONA. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
A es Oe Se © eee OE ee eee end Cghy Ge con 
CALIFORNIA. LOUISIANA. 





i ANGELES TIMES—Southern California’s 
4 great daily. Foremost advertising medium. 
g district of 














ON PRESBYTERIAN, New Orleans, wkly cir. 
over Ala., Ark., Fia., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. 
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ye J og pa Bucowwks 01 hly "eames SIGNAL, over toon ber ao om 
— yg oe a OE For adver —s = a 
ising ly or wee 
Me., 
COLORADO. A™ ssedaae' INDEPERDENT, Faraington, 2. 
G Dias tg td — gk = + page 8 advertisements BANGOR COMMERCIAL. 
have no use for —————ae 
ca sified J. P. Bass & Co., Publishers, Bangor, Me. 
CONNECTICUT. Daily average, nearly 5,000 copies. 
Weekly average, over 16,000 copies. 
weeny TIMES: Hartford, com te 
° 5 Perry LUKENS, Jn., New York Representative, 
T UNION, 73 Tribune Building. 
Dail Br port oak ly 3,500. 
Western Contcti UNO meee by the MARY LAN D. 


O. L. Moses, New 
Vanderbilt Bldg. THE oONION Pt PUBLISHING 


CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 






















])ONT take much stock in advertising; but 
l ) when it must be done wants more space. 












































THE TWO HERALDS. MICHIGAN. 
WATERBURY SUNDAY HERALD. ETROIT SUN sally 
BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY papene D ae rere : 
Every nook and corner in the Nutm JRUCHANAN, Mich., is pee Every citi- 
covered by them. 1 By special caiman at pony Bech reads the RECORD. 
expresses rs are delive’ un y ER HER Dail 
pon ae all over Y Connections. Special editions S“Sunday, tab, wae Toon Ly, 6,000 ; 
are sent into Hartford, New Haven, Meriden, ~—GiINAW COURIER HERALD is delivered ai 
nbdbw an nso) a of 
Cc bined circulation, 80,000. 150,000 Readers. rectly into the homes by its own carriers. 
THE HARTFORD TIMES. Sy yg = = cire’n 


Wu O. Burr, Publisher. 
Rurvs H. Jackson, Bus. Manager. 
Daily— 12,500 circulation. 


The great advertising medium for reaching the 
Nutmeg State. 


Weekly—7,000 circulation. 


Perry LUKENS, Jr., New York Representative, 
73 Tribune B 


DELAWARE. 


[se a little State. 


IDAHO. 

















ILLUSTRATED and SUNDAY, 


D ETROIT SUNS, 
118,000, are premabie mediums. 
















































‘RAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT, the Siw dally 
¥ per in Michigan, outside Detroit. 13,000 
AGINAW evening and NEWS. Largest 
circulations in the Saginaw alley} Michigan. 
When igeking* for Keturns 
THE LOCAL RE CAN, 
Ask for Sample Copy. ee Mica. 
ETROIT ILLUSTRATE ay. ee, bi 
SUNDAY SUN, ko hav. — 17 toon! 
Foous always of no inept a ands 
room always 0} 2 vi ns] 
or their re Srescenaeiven 
ESULTS— Advertise where = will get pay- 





Advertisers LD SONS 
eed a and SUNDA ‘ Temple 
ty. Wate ‘em| 
coern cent Fork cig A sg Sor ball postion - 


GAGINAW Sy ay is the 

















ADVERTISING in PRINTERS’ INK costs too 
4% much, unless one has Saalthie really 


INDIANA. 
The Big ‘Weekly of the West. 


The TRIBUNE, Of Indianapolis, Ind., 
is the = WEEKLY published Indiana. 


IOWA. 


[HE me fog yd TELEGRAPH is acknowl- 
pad be the best advertising medium in 

















It reac’ 
Northern Illinois and Ponthern 
fora ape cong and rates of Ken “ 
dress THE TE RAPH, Dubuque, lowa. 









ce! 
3 We 
chy ine Mich oo "raft intocation 
CUSTE, 38 Spark Row, New York. _ 
MINNESOTA. 








T= DULUTH NEWS-TRIBUNE — The only 
morning daily paper. | paper. aper. Established in 1879. 


Published at the head of the Great Lakes, Du- 
esota. The ave ———- 














annum, $4; 
et Cy Uy 
e gent. 
tier, 








v 
73 Tribune Building, New York. A. E. 
itor an 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ogee of the 
1St.,N.Y. 





40 Pecks same B,conts. _— 


ion, 7,500, 
ONDERFUL send 10c. to FRANK HARRI- 
SON, Boston, Mass.,and see what you will get. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


I IKE the violet seeks seclusion. 
4 


wera 
“é E have to make beca many 
W read it.” MED. FO NIGHTLY. St, Louis. 


PRE PACKER, Kansas City, Mo. Fifth in cir- 
culation of Missouri newspa| First in 
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‘|. HE NATIONAL PROVISIO) 

meat & provision industries, 284 
¢ th March issue appears 

now and artistic dress. a8 

for rates. STo! 

New Office, 114 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Circulation 75,000 Copies Monthly. 
Send for Advertising Rates and 


TORI ETTE 
Q WD forraten Gromer Pvp. Co. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 





<= Texas Siftin gs 


seventeen years, 


ey AF ay EY 


MONTANA. 


= LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE ; eight $ 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 2000. 











ANACONDA STANDARD. Pretios b om 
times greater than that of any other 
or Sunday paper in Mont {0,000 copies daily. 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIE PRESSE, 
Lincoln, Neb., 
ear. 


Write for particulars. 
NEVADA. 


HE WEEKLY COURIER, Genoa. Six pages. 
All home print. Leads in Nevada. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Established 1877. 


The GRANITE MonTHLY 


Beautifully Illustrated. 

A New Hampshire 

FRANK E. MORRISON, 
TEMPLE CovURT, 











6 5e. 


65c. 
65c. 
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Special Agent, 
, NEw YorK. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Dorr Reta 30" Bran 
EWS, 1,600. Row! ellig en. 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 


Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find (T PAYS! 


NEW MEXICO. 


roo dry to advertise much. 


NEW YORK. 
(QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
ree monthly. A million copies a year . 
F M. LUPTON’S popular portation THE PEO- 


* PLE’s HOME JOURNAL THE ILLUSTRATED 
ition, 50 








ton  %,: = 
- J.) Do 




















sa ee 000 — 
e8, per 
iscounts. For sample 
iculars address F. 

& 108 Reade St., N. Y. 


wy ome. Ra) ei 
tess time an ‘and fs 
no Sublisher, 1 





BEFORE THE ADVANCE. 
ALL AGENCIES. 
The Leading Illustrated Paper of 
America is 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Every Live Advertiser recognizes 
this fact and acts accordingly. 
Send for Rates and Copies, 
Wiuiam L, MILLER, Advertising Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Albany’s Most Popular Daily. 
Circulation 17,400. 


Albany’s Great One-Cent 
Newspaper. 


This is to certify that the Circulation of 

ten DAILY PRESS AND KNICKER.- 

CKER ix Constantly Increasing and that 

the poke of copies printed this day was 
17,400, W. D. KE 


State of New York, City and County of Albany 
Sworn to before me this 16th day of ‘Novem: 
ber, 1894. JOHN J. GALLOG! 
Notary "Public, ‘Albany: N v.Y. 
THE PRESS CO., Publishers, 
Press Bidg., Albany, N. Y. 








Ten Cents 4 week for the Daily and 
nday Press. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


] ) REFERS local patronage, which pays better 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


r fro cold to advertise in the winter. 











OHIO. 


fia he tree the only Sunday paper in Zanes- 








RGEST cire’n of any Prohibition paper in 

4 Co BEACON AND Ew Era, Springfield, oO. 

| inv. MORNING TIMES and EVENING 

Combined cicculation 14,000 daily. 

OUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR, 7,800 anys ed 

weekly. Leading n newspaper in Eastern O 

ys “prod TRI-STATE GROCER Visits the grocers sn 

A wodege ou, are notin gy ar and “174 
wes ou are not in pay you 
te 40 TRESTA' GROCER CO., Toledo, O. 














OKLAHOMA. 


Lucas, Adv Mgr. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
GCRASTON (Pay REPUBLICAN has tne largest 


DUCATIO} T, school w' 
UTA TOW Chea Edinboro, Pa. 


eae teased The American 
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Boe 12,000 circulation 





WISCONSIN. 


NEWS ET, 





WYOMING, 





TT BE indice will not allow its newspapers to use 


PRINTERS’ 





CANADA. 





; WW ANS reciprocity—not advertising. 





SO. & CEN.’ AMERICA. 
























































rectory guarantees the rating 
= TIMES. ney ire local readers oT - Pp PANAMA STAR & HERALD. 
best eomtes SPROUL, Chester, Mog a dress Most important journal in Spanish America. 
NTELLIGENCER—Damy and WEEKEL : 
1 Doylestown, Pa. ” CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
For quent see —_ 
Row Directory. inserted under this ‘ 
the leaders. the class cost 26 cents a tee fore >} 
Always best mediums for tine, ‘or black 
advertisers’ purposes. raced one 
OME GUARD, Providence, R. areas pope Sk FE Hoy ad a by 
50,000 : paid up subscription does not find the heading he wants one will be 
SOUTH CAROLINA. canbe — 
ae ADVERTISING. 
be — of THE ST. Colum 8. x Waren 
he: mere —- , PROGRESS, Washington, D.C. 
th Carolina t mtowke’ tho beatanab Fedition AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
: reaches © Sd FARM MACHINED? Loum, Mo. 
e ears, 
SOUTH DA mea jest iasue in years, to 
N OTHING to adve: . Largest average for 12 mon 17,600. 
i AGRICULTURE. 
HOME AND FARM, Louisville, Ky. 
TEXAS. WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis, 
[HE TEXAS BAPTIST. STANDARD, Waco, ARCHITECTURE. 
ber, 184, as shown by affidavits of proprietor, INLAND ARCHITECT, Chicago. Best in West. 
bookkeeper and nd pressman. Rates reaso’ CARRIAGES. 
VARNISH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rae POST : Houston, t=x+s. Soa 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL New York City. 
pan Uo ab a 7 is so ee ~~ 
ell’s i804 Directory under a! af forfeit of f Fe, * c. DAIRYING. 
eee aid ioe oreign Advertising, Tye American Creamery, Chicago. 
FASHIONS. 
UTAH. QUEEN OF FASHION, X.Y. cit 
Issued monthly. lion comin ayear_ 
Ww sts more space or none at all. Ty. MEOPa THY. 
HOMCZOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila., Pa. 
WASHINGTON. MACHINERY. 


GEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 





oe [73 her Post- INTELLIGENCER oa | has one 


cat of fa fT ees 
svoxane §| SPOKESMAN RE REVIEW 
aap pe) 


Tolusive,o ve, control morning 
thin 500 





field. No com 
tion Spokane, 
t histo’ 


zation. recogn: 
of all’ the best pera of Spokane and 
country tributary to it. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


pl gay SA proeremive flourishing 
pen Aare the 
Williamson, 








EW 


goUTHERN Wiest VIRG 
est Virginia. 





MACHINERY, 415-17 Peari St.; N.Y. 15,250. 
MEDICINE AND S recent: 
MEDICAL HERALD, St. Jose St. J 


Tri-state Medical Sousmal Meokuk, lowa. 

MEDICAL, FORTNIGHTLY, 

MEDICAL SENTINEL, sworn cir. Portland, On 
TEXTILE. 

TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
TOBACCO. 


WESTERN TOBACCO JOURNAL, Cincinnati. 
TYP!.WRITERS. 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City. 
VEHICLES. 
FARM MACHINERY (Eli), St. Louis, Mo. 
WOMEN. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. ‘A millioi m copies a year. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
Sample Copy Editions. 


FOR SEEDSMEN, March 6th. 

FOR HOTEL MEN, March 13th. 
FOR SCHOOLS, March 20th. 
PRINTING OFFICES, March 27th. 
FOR DRUGGISTS, April 3rd. 


A series of five issues of our paper, intended to induce the 
above-named classes to become subscribers to Printers’ INK, 
will be issued as stated above, and articles calculated to interest 
or instruct these classes are especially desired for use in these 


issues as follows: 
For MARCH 6TH. 


How Seedsmen should advertise. 
Why Seedsmen should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 


For MARCH I3TH. 


How Hotel men should advertise. 
Why Hotel men should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 


For MARCH 20TH. 


How Schools should advertise. 
Why Schools should subscribe for PRINTERS INK. 


For MARCH 27TH. 


How Printers and Publishers should advertise. 
Why Printers and Publishers should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 


For APRIL 3D. 
How Druggists should advertise. 
Why Druggists should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 
Articles received will be accepted and paid for or returned 
within one week after they are received. 
Contributors are requested to come out particularly strong 
on the point, “‘ Why these should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK ?” 
Address all communications to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEw York. 





Advertisements for PRINTERS’ INK are solicited. 

Advertisements of things useful to advertisers are earnestly solicited. 

Classified advertisements, no display, 25 cents a line of six words. 

Displayed advertisements, 50 cents a line, $7.50 an inch ; $100 a page ; 
$50 for half a page ; $25 for a quarter page. Copy must be received one 
week in advance, Send all orders to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Issued wi 4 
] omy odneniar. Ley a] 
Dollarsa hundred. No back numbers. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


IT pleases.a merchant to have custom- 
ers speak of his ads. It doesa two- 


fold purpose—giving papers credit, also, 
WHEN storm makes the daily paper 


come late it is missed and inquired 
after—what other form of circular is? 


IF you consider what you have to 
sell worth advertising most storekeepers 


is will argue that it must be ‘‘a good 


cs A’ 
the number of copies printed of every issue of 
Spaeee ee See ® fall zene, & to be 
on file with the editor o' American 
circulation 


, 80 
pen Ly IPE that book 
shows the actual a 


may 
for 
the Fy was tie 4 co) $ 
months, copies ; for 
21,223 and for the last four weeks, 22,250 copies. 
G2 Vrrices: No. 10 Spruce Steet. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 27, 1895. 














A BUSINESS thermometer—the ad- 
vertising columns. 


A MAN who can draw good cuts for P 


your ads can draw good trade to your 
store. 


THE ready-made ads in PRINTERS’ 
INK are said to be more prolific than a 
grain of mustard seed. 


Let the advertiser remember that 
plain English and polished English 
are synonymous terms. 


AN advertisement should be so writ- 
ten that the reader will want to read 
more of the same kind. 


Ir is always the illustrated paper 
that is taken up first from a table hold- 
ing a collection of books and papers. 


Say what you have to say, no mat- 
ter how much space it takes, if what 
you have to say is worth saying at all. 


ATTENTION-CATCHING generalities, 
fellowed by specific argument, some- 
times make pretty good local adver- 
tising. 

THE Chicago Dispatch is the kind 
of a newspaper Chicago people want, 
and that explains why they all buy it 
and thereby make it such a success. 


SPENDTHRIFTS are less affected by 
advertising than careful, cautious buy- 
ers—and the latter spend by far the 
most money, as they are by far the 
most numerous. 


thing,’’ and help you ‘‘ push it along.” 


WHEN you have 365 days in a year 
to advertise in, it is probable you will 


six be able to drive home all the points 
» about your goods, even if you take 


one point at a time. 


THE trouble with some ads is the 
trouble some men have when they 
make a public speech—they are too 
studied, unnatural, and too far away 
from their audience. An easy style, 
rovided it is not forced or too famil- 
lar, is charming in either case. 


A NUMBER of excellent items re- 
lating to advertising are going the 
rounds of the press credited to the 
Oakland, Cal., Printer. The editor 
of that publication is perhaps the most 
discriminating thief that steals habit- 
ually from PRINTERS’ INK. By so 
doing his columns are made reada- 
ble, and thereby good results follow 
from a course that is wholly evil. 


THE average advertised article is 
not apt to be anything the average ad- 
vertisement reader would have any 
possible use for just at the time he is 
reading the advertisement. There- 
fore, the art is to impress the name 
and use of the advertised article upon 
his mind when he don’t want it so that 
he remembers it when he does want it, 
or wants anything in the same line. 


WE would suggest to the Post- 
master-General that if the department 
finds it so difficult to conform to its 
own interpretation of the law as to be 
compelled to go outside of its own 
rulings for the distribution of its own 
literature, it should at least have some 
consideration for other publishers who 
now and then may have occasion to do 
just what the post-office department 
finds it necessary to do. The law 
concerning second-class matter was 
made to accommodate, not to em- 
barrass publishers, 
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CONTRIBUTORS to PRINTERS’ INK 
are desired to note the request con- 
veyed on an advertisi e of this 
issue for articles of special application 
to five distinct classes of possible ad- 
vertisers. Articles received will be 
accepted and paid for, or returned 
within one wee? 


F. C. Litre, formerly of the New 
York World, has gone to Europe to in- 
duce European hotel and pleasure resort 
proprietors to advertise in the Chicago 
Tribune, Cincinnati Enguirer, the St. 
Louis Gilobe-Democrat, and the New 
York World under a special directory 
heading. It is obvious that the many 
Americans going abroad every year 
would be interested in and influenced 
by such a guide. 


You occasionally meet a man who 
entertains you for a half hour with an 
account of his wonderful abilities, and 
what he has done and expects to 

‘do. The only impression he makes 
upon you is that he is a born braggart. 
Again you meet men who do not say a 
great deal, but who give you, in a few 
minutes, a keen appreciation of their 
good sense and solid worth. You 
sometimes read advertisements that 
claim the earth, and all their bombast 
only serves to prejudice you against 
the advertiser. Again you see adver- 
tisements that do not claim half so 
much, but which carry a conviction of 
solid worth and merit with every sen- 
tence. What makes the difference? 
Does it not lie in the way in which 
things are put? A man can maintain 
a proper amount of self-respect with- 
out showing excessive conceit, and an 
advertisement can be forceful and im- 
pressive without being offensive. 


J. N. ADAM & Co., themselves one 
of the largest, most liberal and most 
sagacious firms of advertisers in the 
city of Buffalo, are just now selling 
out a large stock of dry goods ob- 
tained through the- failure of James 
Taylor, of the same city. Mr. Taylor 
had a large capital invested in his 
business, and the current advertising 
of this bankrupt stock by the Messrs. 
Adam is a sufficient indicaticn that 
he carried a line of goods above the 
average for completeness and desir- 
ability. Why, then, the failure? In 
an announcement in a Buffalo paper, 
speaking of the mistake that led to 
Mr. Taylor’s assignment, Messrs. 
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Adam assign this as a chief reason: 
‘*The store was poorly advertised, so 
poorly indeed that very few people 
knew of the existence of so ta 
business house anywhere east of Main 
Street.” Were any demonstration 
needed of the imperative demand for 
art and skill in advertising, here is 
expert testimony of the very best and 
most credible kind. It is a successful 
advertiser explaining the causes that 
compassed an unsuccessful advertiser’s 
failure. The unsuccessful advertiser 
failed, not because he did not adver- 
tise, for he did ; not because he adver- 
tised, but in spite of his advertising ; 
and because he did not know how to 
advertise right. The Buffalo Courier, 
commenting: on the failure and the 
causes thus assigned, justly charater- 
izes this as a practical demonstration of 
the importance of judicious, intelligent 
advertising. ‘‘ Constant communica- 
tion with the great purchasing public,” 
it adds, ‘‘ has come to be one of the 
essential elements of success in those 
branches of business depending on the 
favor and the custom of large numbers 
of persons. Moreand more are the ad- 
vertising columns of newspapers con- 
sulted, and business men who fail to 
appreciate this fact are behind the 
times.” 


A NOVEL GUESSING CONTEST. 


“ Courant” OFFICE. 
NeEwcasrTLE, Pa., Feb. 12, 1895. 
Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 

A hardware and bicycle firm in this city 
have taken up a method of advertising the 
bicycle, and we presume also incidentall 
their general hardware business, in the fol- 
lowing manner: A bicycle geared to 60 
inches, and with a cyclometer attached, is 
placed in the show window, and a water 
motor connected with the water mains of the 
city furnishes power to keep the bicycle 
running, both wheels being raised up off the 
floor. The rate at which the wheel runs 
varies according to the pressure in the mains, 
and it runs faster at night. The wheel is to 
run 66 days, and any person may have one 
guess per day on how many miles it will run 
in the 66days. The person who comes near- 
est the exact distance is to get the wheel. 
An interesting problem is presented, and 
during the cold weather of last week 500 
votes per day were polled. R. J. ToTren. 





—— +0 
APPEALING TO THE GEORGIA ATHE- 
NIANS. 


Atuens, Ga., Jan. 31, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is a merchant in Madison, Ga., who 
placards his window thus: ‘** Your Money Re- 
turned on Every Ten Purchases.”” The 
same advertisement appears in the local 
papers. Whether this man finds such a busi- 
ness policy to be profitable your correspond- 
ent did not learn, but we imagine the public 
would be loath to fallto. W.S. Gururie. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISING AGAIN. 
SprinGFIELp, O., Feb. 15, 1895. 

The publication of my letter in Privrers’ 

Inx for Feb. 6 has brought me correspond- 

ence that leads me to believe that I am not 

the only one who has been thinking on the 


subject. A correspondent at Minnea lis, 





Minn., writes as follows: ‘“* Your aisy 
Clipper’ experience is one more proof of 
something already clear te me. I wonder 
when agricultural implement men will use 
the space they advertise in to advertise their 
goods. Let them use a man to write the 
advertisement of steel plows, warranted to 
scour, who has stood in position while his 
clay-covered boot pushed off the sticky mass 
from the mold board of a plow that will not 
scour.” 

The trouble, I presume, is that the man 
who hangs to the plow tail is usually very 
slightly interested in the means by which he 
was induced to buy the plow. Further on 
this correspondent says: 

“* Last spring I proposed to several adver- 
tisers and makers of agricultural implements 
that I should go hunting for defects and t 
to find out where the lack was in their ad- 
vertisements. As an example I proposed to 
a certain well-known wind-mill concern that 
I would go a-wheel and interview farmers ; 

t close to them; hoe in the fields with 
them. I thought it would be well if I could 
find from twenty different farmers that the 
reason this wind-mill blew down was that 
some certain bolt was misplaced. It would 

of value in the shop. I would find out 
also just why they preferred the Perkins 
wheel, for instance. The advertising man in 
the particular case to which I refer persisted 
in saying in his advertisements that the 
tower would not blow down. It did blow 
down—it does blow down—and will blow 
down until the defect is remedied. He says 
what is not so. 

“ Farmers know very well that wind wheel 
towers blow down and always have, and un- 
less they can be given some good reason why 
they are not liable to do so they are going 
to look unfavorably on the ad in which it 
is claimed that ony will not. If they see 
a palpable falseh in an ad they are not 
going to believe any part of it. I believe it 
is entirely useless to spend money to make a 
reputation as a liar, yet this is just what the 
man does who persistently advertises some- 
thing that his goods will not prove to be true. 
It is better to make a showing of the reall 
good points and say nothing about the wea! 
ones. Every one understands that there are 
limitations to all machinery, and if there are 
inherent weaknesses itis not the maker’s 
fault, and no one will blame him because 
they arethere. The farmer who buys a wind- 
mill believing that it will blow down if the 
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all of one quality—the best. There is not a 
word in the four inches to show what kind of 
machines — make, but there is a promise 
to send a cat: ¢ to any one asking for it. 
We are told that ¢ ey, “have branch 
houses all over the U. S.” The average 
farmer is not sending for catalogues except to 
t particulars concerning some certain ma- 
chine that he needs. Catalogues describi 
“‘ all kinds of farm machines " are to be foun 
in the implement stores in every village, and 
mts beset the farmer from January until 
mber hoping to sell him machines. This 
ad has no information in it that will interest 
the man who does not know of the firm plac- 
ing it, and if he knows about their machines 
and likes them he will buy them without ad- 
vertising. The prime object of advertising 
farm machinery is to catch the man who does 
not know about the machinery advertised. 
There is plenty of room for the man who 
wants to do good agricultural advertising to 
improve upon present methods. 
MILLER Purvis. 


—— +e 
UTILIZING THE COLD WAVE. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 7, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I inclose sketch of an ingenious method 
adopted by Edward White, of this city, to 
turn the cold wave into an ad that was bound 
to attract the attention of pedestrians. The 
bulletin was conspicuously placed in front of 
the store. 


BULLETIN 
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wind is strong enough is not disapp 

when it goes. The one who buys one on the 
representation that it will stand in any gale, 
and then sees it go some time, not only re- 
fuses to buy another of the same kind but be- 
comes a walking ad to show why no one else 
should buy one of them. It may not do toteil 
all the truth, but I believe it is necessary to 
be truthful as far as one goes.” 

I am not setting myself up as an expert; I 
am trying to get the experts interested. 
About the worst piece of advertising in this 
line that I have seen lately is that of a prom- 
inent manufacturing company, known all 
over the land as makers of harvesting ma- 
chinery. They are using four inches of 
s thirteen times to tell the public that 
they make fourteen kinds of farm implements 





eh 
AT 4 THIS 
= 1 Morning 
AM ry TIE: 
elew, ss 
OUR PRICES 
ARE 
20 BELOW 
kK ——— —— 
Yours truly, Cc. J. Noxt. 


——__+@e—_—_— 
A SARCASTIC WESTERNER. 
Tue Younc Men’s CurisTIAN Ass’n. 
William V. Sheriff, General Sec’y. 
Canton, O., Feb. 11, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 
The inclosed is from a Hartford (Conn.) 
paper, and is a sample of New England cult- 
ure in advertising, | presume. 





Don’t Pay a Botcu To Spo Your 
Watcu. Try Cuarves TEsKe. 





WituraM V. SHERIFF. 














A SEARCH AFTER LIGHT. 
New York, Feb. 19, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Ordinarily, people have enough troubles of 
their own without interesting themselves in 
the troubles of others. Such, at least, is my 
case; but having been a reader of Printers’ 
Ink for four years and observed for nearly 
two years the outrages inflicted upon it by 
the Post-Office Department of our glorious 
United States, I naturally became interested. 
When the “ Little Schoolmaster”’ was rein- 
stated and allowed the rights of second-class 
mail matter two years ago, no outsider was 
more glad than I, although to me personally 
it meant nothing. 

Of ate the action of the Post-Office De- 

artment, regarding the Year Book issue of 
Novela 28th last, revived the interest that 
had nearly died out. 

To deny you second-class privileges was 
possibly the right of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment; whether or not it was just is another 
matter not to be discussed now. But I see by 
recent issues of Printers’ Ink that it does 
not appear possible to get satisfactory an- 
swers to letters which eee | and Prop- 
erly call for information needed to enable 
you to steer clear of usages which might pos- 
sibly be deemed irregular. 

We Americans are proud of our country 
its progress and its institutions ; yet one of 
our greatest institutions and one of the most 
important, our post-office, is appeal con- 
ducted in such a way that the laws which it 
makes itself are not only weak and vacillat- 
ing, but are enforced or not enforced by favor 
and partiality. What is worse, there is no 
redress to any court. If courteous letters to 
the Department asking for information are 
consigned, unanswered, to the waste basket, 
it is indeed a fine state of affairs. Are we 
living in the United States or in some far- 
away monarchy ? 

Being interested in the matter more from a 
public spirit than on any other account, I 
started out the other day to find, if I could, 
a solution of this apparent mystery, on m 
own responsibility and for my own benefit. 
called at the post-office to see Mr. Dayton at 
2.30 o’clock Pp. m., and was told he was at 
lunch and would return at 3 o’clock. At the 
latter hour I inquired again and was in- 
formed he would in at the end of half an 
hour. Again at 3.30 I was on hand and was 
ushered in to await his return. A young man 
earnestly desired me to see Mr. Gayler in- 


stead, but I refused. At 3.45 Mr. Dayton 
had not returned, and, yielding to the young 
man’s pleadi I< t to see Mr. 





Gayler, as the aforesaid young man stated 
that if I saw Mr. Dayton about second-class 
rates he would refer me to Mr. Gayler, and 
that also that whatever Mr. Gayler said I 
could consider as coming direct from Mr. 
Dayton. I have met pleasanter men than 
Mr. Gayler. Still he is a remarkably bright 
man, for when you have left him after a lon; 
interview and begin to recall what he ha 
said it is difficult to do so. At least I found 
out this from Mr. Gayler: 

“The New York post-office cannot accept 
any publication at second-class rates. It can 
simply give a temporary permit and refer the 
matter to the Department at Washington. It 
can do nothing aes. Its powers of discern- 
ment and authority are limited. 

“The Department at Washington is the 
place to inquire, and the only place.” I 
asked why the World Almanac was allowed 
second-class privileges and the Year Book 
issue of Printers’ Ink debarred, and Mr. 
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Gayler answered that the World Almanac is 
= of the quarterly issues of the Quarterly 


orld. 

“Yes, and the Year Book was one of the 
weekly issues of the weekly Printers’ Ink,” 
Isaid. ‘* Why the discrimination ?” 

“You had better see the Department at 
Washington.” 

“If the Department at Washington is the 
fountain-head of all information, why does it 
not answer letters calling for information ?”’ 

“We have nothing to do with that. Ask 
the Department at Washington.” 

Then, being wearied, I asked if there was 
rinted information for the benefit of pub- 
ishers who wished to enter matter at second- 

class rates. A printed sheet was handed 
to me. 

From this sheet I learn that “* Publications 
omitting one or more issues are not regularly 
issued,” and that supplements “ must in 
every case be issued with the publication,” 
and “cannot be mailed independently.” 
This, I observe, excludes Mr. —- F. 
Lasher’s ‘‘ Guide,”’ issued in Philadelphia, 
but it seems to go in the mails at second-class 
rates, just the same. Mr. Gayler expressly 
said to me, however, “If you are in doubt as 
to any point, just write the Department at 
Washington.” 

No red tape interferes with the Post-Office 
Department. It is incased in red flannel, 
fifty-four inches wide. When I had _con- 
cluded my conversation with Mr. Gayler, I 
inquired if Mr. Dayton was in, intending to 
see him also. The young man said he had 
hot returned from lunch, and that it really 
made no difference, as if 1 saw Mr. Dayton 
about second-class rates or anything pertain- 
ing to them he would simply refer me to Mr. 
Gayler. 

ow I envy Mr. Dayton his appetite. 
How I marvel at the workings of ‘* The 
Department at Washington.” 
Respectfully yours, C.Y.H., 
A sympathetic but unsuccessful searcher 
after light. 


ESS SPE OEE ee 
AN OHIO JUDGE'S CARD. 
Lesanon, O., Feb. 16, 1895. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is an ad running in the Newark daily 
Advocate : 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVING BEEN AP- 
POINTED BY THE PEOPLE 
Probate cutee of this county, is now doing 
business at “Old Stand,” in the south- 
corner of the Court House, at Newark, 


can at other 
No discount will 

n a dozen, but 8 
be offered Bachelors of a certain (or uncer- 
tain) age in the way of handsome certifi- 
cates qm prices. Call and ex- 


amine before pu ing elsewhere. I chal- 
lenge — ion on anything in my line. 
Prices can be guaranteed only until Feb. 9, 


1897. 
Parties having copies of wills which were 
destroyec by the burning of the Court 
House can have them reinstated upon the 
record by bringing in the copies. 
Cas. W. SEWARD. 
The Probate Judge. 











It is a style unusual in the legal profession. 
A. Howarp GEEDING. 
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A WILD AND WOOLLY WESTERN AD. 
“ Tue GALLIPouis TRIBUNE.” t 





W. G. Sibley, Editor and Manager. 
Gatuiro.ts, O., Feb. 17, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Here is an ad from the Kansas City Star: 





“IS THAT SO?” 
Did you ever sto) cepsbody Gat, ou. 
knew pretty well and tell him © someting 
that had happened that was in- 
teresting, and when you have 
climax ve him elevate his eye brows and 


uire, “Is THAT so? 
eet te cokenaat opmane onhim! And still 


justi 
fiable. Not many hours the la’ rs of 
the city gave a banquet. them- 
selves the “ bar association.” A young man 
who presided ata“ bar” of ano’ sort in 
the hborhood didn’t quite understand 
it when heard that there was a 


of “ mem’ bar’ and he *t in- 
vited. He went to the hotel where 
the “ bar association” was ind’ in 
flow of “ spirits ” of several so’ > 


inquiring where the “ bar” Svan was, he 
was elevated to where the members of the 
“ eleva’ Afte: 


cases 
most of ’em misfits. But y usually cost 
more than ours do. Our suits seldom cost 
over eighteen or Swenty doiers, and then 
0 for the finest kin: To-day 
clothe you in oa for $5. We will give 


‘ou a splendid ‘OOL SurT, with double 
z bs coat as you ay ty solid 
cassimere, six sha an des select 
from, Suits will wear you till you'll 
ponder 5 Say're & made iron, 
for $5. Don’t say “IS that sof’ for it is. 
One window is devoted to the display of 


these , and the other window shi 
peoe eo hat !- Look at the price and you'll 
fey something. THAT is so. 
NEBRASKA CLOTHING CO., 
1113 AND 1115 Man Sr. 











Its breeziness reminds one of the wild and 
woolly West, doesn’t it? W. G. Sisiey. 





IT DOES COME PRETTY NEAR. 
Macuias, Me., Feb. 12, 1895. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The following from the New England 
Grocer contains a great deal of truth and 
hard, common sense: “It seems to me that 
the business interests of this country are 
hampered in nearly every possible way by 
the Departments at Washington. Amon 
the great hindrances is the transmission o 
printed matter through the mails. case in 

int: A business organization of Boston 
Poids regular monthly meetings, at which 
there are discussions tending to promote the 
best interests of railroad transportation of 
allkinds. This club prints a monthly pam- 
phlet in which the essays and discussions ap- 
pear in full. But the post-office cha: two 
cents each on the pamphlets, whereas if they 
were dime novels of the same weight one 
cent would carry them. The difference is, 
dime novels are ‘literature,’ while a pam- 
phlet intended to benefit b d d 
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IN 1831. 
ADVERTISING THREE-SCORE YEARS AGO. 


ALEXANDRIA, Mo., Feb. 16, 1895. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
~ of this age of pa Napa 2 gee our- 
selves a pretty respectable sort of people, as 
Abraham Lincoln used to say in his t 
P h s pop 1 ion i an the 
land becomes more densely occupied the con- 
ditions of making a living become more and 
more sh and intensified. Competition in 
business circles grows severe, the rival 
aa ao 9 — t _ of armies a= 
watch each other to gain advantages. It is 
di d cut di Sales must be made 
or there is no gain. The cry is “ We must 
sell.’’ Thus itis in our day business houses 
largely depend on their proclamations to the 
public to draw patron In this line it is 
Interesting to look back fifty or sixty years 
ago and compare the advertising of those dec- 
les with the styles of advertising in these. 
In looking at an old volume of Atkinson’s 
Casket for the year of 1831 I noticed the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the July number of 
that magazine, which is quite creditable to 
that time, when competition was less strained : 











GROCERY AND PROVISION STORE: 
ALWAYS A GREAT VARIETY OF THE 
FINEST ARTICLEs. 


J and mutton hams and 
mustard, tae abd gots, candy and 
™s Scovel ani tches, shad 














The alliterative parade of the ingenious 
advertiser places his wares before the read- 
ing public in good-order. There is at least 
the el of plai in his notice, and 
that alone gives it strength. 

Yours as ever, JasPer Biings. 

———+<o>—___ 


A POSTAL DEFICIENCY. 
919 Temple Court. 
New York, 


eb. 15, 1895. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Herein is something from morning Sua 
Feb. 14 worth “‘ making a note of ” : 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 13.—When the Post- 
Office Appropriation bill was taken up in the 
Senate to-day Mr. Vilas (Dem., Wis.) offered 
an d to the pending d re- 

arding the railway mail service looking to 
the purchase, ownership and management of 
the necessary postal cars by the Government, 
and appropriating $500,000 for the purpose. 
He said that when he was at the head of the 
Post-Office De ment he had caused care- 
ful inquiries to be made, and had learned that 
the then total value of the railway postal 
cars was only $1,600,000, while $2,000,000 a 
year was then Fa by the Government for 
their rent, besides Paying by weight for the 
mails they carried. Figures just prepared by 
the Railway Mail Bureau showed a total of 
740 railway postal cars, worth about $3,500 
each, making a total investment of $2,590,000. 
The mai of these 740 cars would 











ent and not published in the interest of any 

one person, corporation or company, is not 

literature.’”’ Isn’t that pretty near the truth? 
E. W. Mitcuett, 


cost $822,360. He illustrated his argument 
by showing that to the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad there was paid for the year more 
than $2,000,000 for transportation of the mail 

















and $575,000 for the use of 59 postal cars, 
and to the New York Fee A pe for 
transportation and $425,000 for the use of 50 
postal cars, the rent of the tal cars being 
about double their actual a ar 

For the use of 50 sixty-foot cars that per- 
form the mail service between New York and 
Chicago on the New York Central, Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern roads the Gov- 
ernment paid last yea: $425,660. The cost of 
those cars at an average of $4 id it 
would be safe to say that they did not cost 
more than $4,000—would be $225,000. -So 
that we paid for the use of the cars nearly 
twice thei: cost ; and that was in addition to 
the payment of $2,079,741 for transporting 
the mail on that route. 

Mr. Vilas said that nobody wanted to 
cripple the mailservice. But what, he asked, 
had that to do with the rate of compensation 
which the Government was paying? Under 
the weight compensation each one of the 50 
postal cars on the New York Central route 
received $40,000 a year. As to the charge 
that his proposition had a socialistic tend- 
ency, Mr. Vilas reminded Senators that the 
United States owned its own mail bags, 
owned horses and wagons in the cities for 
the distribution of mails, and owned railroad 
cars for the distribution of fish ; and he asked 
why the United States might not as well buy 
cars for the benefit of its mail service. 

This shows where some of the Post-Office 
money goes, 2nd explains a part of the “‘ de- 
ficiency.” A more careful expenditure 
would admit of better treatment of PRINTERS’ 
Inx. Yours truly, Wa. HaGar 

—_——__ +e 


SOME QUESTIONS—TRUTHFUL ADVER- 
TISING ? 


Rumrorp Fatts, Me., Feb. 15, 1895. 
We saw a freight car in Gilbertville, Me., 
yard the other day with a large cloth sign 
tacked on the side reading thus: 





Tuis Car ts Loapep with 
PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND. 
Must Not Be Delaved. 








This car was loadea with poplar pulp-wood 
and men were unloading the same. There 
was no evidence of Paine’s Celery Compound 
about the car or the men. The sign on the 
car, looked rather old and rusty. 
uery: Didghe car ever contain a load of 
Paine’s Celery Compound? If it did at one 
time, several months ago, and in the course 
of business discharged the same and went 
into other traffic, why allow the sign to con- 
tinue to travel about the country telling a 
lie, because it once told the truth? Then the 
question arises: Did that sign ever tell the 
truth? Perhaps the railroads are worked in- 
discriminately for this mode of advertising, 
either with or without the consent of the cor- 
poration, and with or without compensation. 
This is but an instance illustrating a feat- 
ure that may be observed all over the coun- 
try. It would be interesting to all classes of 
advertisers to understand the facts in rela- 
tion to this kind of advertising. It would 
also be interesting to the advertiser to know 
whether this traveling falsehood is a real 
benefit to his business or a positive damage. 
Would it not pay an honest, reputable adver- 
tiser to arrange to have such bold statements 
removed when the goods were removed from 
the car? .N Carver. 
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MONUMENTAL BARGAINS. 


Ba.timore & Onto SOUTHWESTERN 
itway Co. 
Advertising Department. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13, 1895. 
Editor cf Printers’ Ink: 
I inclose an ad from the 7ri-States Union, 


of Port Jervis, N. Y.: 





Bennet’s Marble and Granite 
Works. 


A number of small Granite and Marble 
Monuments still on hand for the fall 
trade. They will be sold very cheap to 
close out fall stock. Call and examine. 

GALEN BENNET, 
No. 244-246 East a St., Port Jervis, 











I had never known that there were fall 
stocks or styles in monuments before. 
Yours truly, Cuarves A. STARR. 


IN MONTREAL, 


Hitt & Morse. ; 
Morse’s Ling, Vt., Feb. 16, 1895. 


Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 


Here is an advertisement that appeared in 
the Montreal Star of Feb. 14, 1895: 


DON’T RUN THE RISK 
of using bad . . 


language by .. 
using any other 
threads than. . 


CLAPPERTON’S 


Sold Everywhere. 








I should say that this was rather hard on 
the fair sex, as they are not supposed to use 
bad language, but they do use thread. 

Geo. L. Morse. 





A PIOUS PLAN, 


Tue SpraGue CoRRESPONDENCE 
Scuoot or Law (Incorporated). t 
Detroit, Feb. 15, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At a church entertainment given in this 
city last night to a party of young people, 43 
cuts of well-known advertisements were put 

n cards and numbered the young people 
identifying them as best they could. I was 
wondenialy surprised to note how familiar 
they were with these advertisements, one 
young lady naming correctly 37 of them. 

his is in line with something  coslead in 
Printers’ INK a week or two ago as havin 
been played elsewhere, and thought it 
might be of interest to you. It is certainly 
a very interesting and instructive form of en- 
tertainment, and proves that people do see 
advertisements and become familiar with the 
leading ones. Truly yours, 
J. CoTner, Jr., 
Sec’y and Treas. 
—_+or 
Ir you would know the bliss of steady trade, 
Of advertising do not be afraid. 
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HIS INSPIRATION’S FONT. 
Peort, Ill., Feb. 15, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been writing ads for the firm of C. 
E. Wheelock & Co. for two years, and I have 
received valuable suggestions from your little 
paper. I inclose an article on “ advertising,” 
which, if you deem worthy, I should like to 
have you publish. I also inclose you a few 
of my recent ads to show you my style. I 
am about to take up advertising as a special 
business, and hope to do well in it. Hoping 
that this will meet with your approval, | am 
yours very truly, Horace Fay Barngs. 


$4 ————— 
A ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIO. 
19 MontGomMery STREET, ) 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 14, 1895. { 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The following, clipped from the weekly 
Mountain, 
Mont., may 
ads: 


ublishe 


nd a place in your museum of 


$ SIX $ 
$6___—_—_: PANTS :—__——_ $6 
$SIX $ 


MAN PANTS. | WOMAN PANTS. 
The former for wealth, the latter for ad- 
miration ; but Snip, the Tailor, at 432 This- 
tle alley, makes the trousers for only 
$6 per pair. They never rip, never tear; 
never wear out nor bag at the knees. e 
longer you wear them the thicker they get. 
Sure to suit and bound to fit. Snip hasn’t 
arrived yet, but there is a gooa opening 
here for a resident tailor with a family 











Tuos. DonNELAN. 


+o 
THE SPECIAL AGENCY IDEA UP TO DATE. 


“* How’s business ?’’ ask the scribe of one 
of the latest and most enterprising additions 
to the special agency fraternity. 

“Oh! booming! I’ve just added five new 
papers to my list to-day—one in Oklahoma 
two in Indian Territory, one in Arizona, an 
one in Alaska. That makes forty-nine pa- 
pers I’ve got on my list altogether.” 

“Do you succeed in getting much business 
for so many papers ?”’ 

“Well, no; but it keeps me busy hustling 
for them all. Now I am: going up to call on 
Mr. Bigman, of the Tibbits Chemical Co. He 
is a pretty hard man to see, but if I once get 
hold of him, not another solicitor will have a 
chance all day. There are just thirty-two of 
my papers that he isn’t using, and if we aver- 
age —7 five minutes apiece on each one, 
that will take about three hours of his time.” 

“*Doesn’t yours come pretty ar being a 
general agency instead of a special?” 

“ Oh, ae no! You see,I get a salary 
from each one of my papers.” 

“Then it certainly ought to be a pretty 
profitable business.” 

“Well, the great drawback is that most of 
the papers are perpetually dead broke. Be- 
sides, stationery and printing eat up most of 
my profits. You see, my list is changing all 
the time, so that if I want to keep my letter- 
heads up to date, I’ve got to get out a new 
one every day. But, I tell you, it’s a great 
business !”"—Ward’s Sapolio Monthly. 








Wuewn a tradesman is forced to assign 
There’s a cause for such business declign, 
And the reason, we think, 

Often means printers’ ink 
fellow’s lign! 


Was not in the poor 
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at Thompson Falls, 





COUNTING THE COLUMNS. 


A Chicago paper recently took the trouble 
to count the columns of reading matter in the 
Monday’s issue of a number of prominent 
daily papers. The following is the result: 





















Total. 
Atlanta—Constitution............. 4° 
Albany—Argus .............. oo. ae 

Press and Knickerbocker. +» 50 
Aurora, Ill.—Express...... ~) 
Baltimore—American ............. 38 
Bloomington, Ill.—Pantagraph.... 23 
Boston—Globe ...........0..-se008 47 
Buffalo—Courier ... « = 
Butte, Mont.—Mine 24 
Charleston, S. C.—News and 

Mills. cavibes« sa dbeckses<coceee 23 
Chattanooga—Times .... 29 
Chicago — Herald 67 

Inter-Ocean.........0++ -- 63 

NDE: achcaasinsmepustieews 49 

TRE c. vine ce 65 

Tribune 
Cincinnati—Enquirer ............. 50 
Cleveland—Leader ..............+. 30 

Plaindealer....... Salidoeneiie nee 44 
DORVER HN OWB i sc cvsinvcdccccccvece 42 
Detroit—Free Press....... .. 40 

pe are - 32 
Dallas—News .........-2-seseseee 40 
Duluth—News-Tribune........... 36 
Galveston—News ...........02++05 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Herald.... 15 
Hartford, Conn.—Courant........ 38 
Indianapolis—Journal ............ 44 

RE ies as hep tbeinges 44 
Kansas City—Times.............. 36 
Lincoln, Neb.—State Journal..... 35 
Los Angeles—Times.............. 4° 
5 cules --Gauther Journal....... 47 
Memphis—Commercial-Appeal.... 34 

SN eciccknntgeenegeneen 25 
Minneapolis—Times .............. 41 

I hs 3.5 irks ie nSase 6odbs 37 
Milwaukee—Sentinel. ............. 4 
New Haven—Journal............. 25 
New Orleans—Picayune .......... 4° 

Times-Democrat.............+++ 56 
New York—Advertiser 41 

Herald 4° 

aoe. 33 

ercury 30 

i citenpcchésdebbads ccsdbeeee 37 

Recorder 59 

ERSTE ree 36 

Tribune 47 

. fo aes ee eee 58 

World (Brooklyn editiap)....... 75 
COMI SEE os bivinscaivce.'-'s “Weare 39 
Ottawa, Ill.—Free Trader......... 15 
Peoria, Ill.—Herald............... 40 

TeMnec#ipt...2 2. ssec.ccccccsiees 36 
Philadelphia—Press............... 67 

Ee prs ae ee 47 
Pierre, S. D.—Capital............. 10 
Pittsbur, Cm wer eee . 59 
Rockford, Ill.—Republican........ 18 
San Francisco—Call............... 52 

RS ids ad- 10s dddyedees ede 50 

ER er ee eee 64 
St. Louis—Republic,.............. 45 
St. Paul—Pioneer Press........... 44 
Washington—Post............ .. 38 
Wheeling—Intelligencer........... 25 

i idas sis 65's oss accasices 21 
Wilmington—News ............... 20 

—_~+»—____ 


It takes a man of shallow brains, 
And ignorance surprising, 

To argue that there are no gains 
From careful advertising. 
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MASTER OF HIS ART. 


MANLY M, GILLAM, WHOSE WRITINGS ARE KNOWN 
TO EVERY PHILADFLPHIAN, 


The proper construction of an advertise- 
ment is an art understood by few. Men es- 
specially gifted in this line are snapped up 
by the great business houses. Few, if any, 
establishments in this country have more 
extensive advertising interests than John 
Wanamaker. Manly M. Gillam is in charge 
there. He has had an interesting career. 

Manly M. Gillam was born in Alba, Brad- 
ford County, Pa., April 15, 1846. He lived 
on a grain and dairy farm till 16 years old, 
attending district school for about two 
months each winter. In 1862 he went to 
Washington, D. C., on duty in the eee 
master’s Department. Was in Washington 
nearly two years, and took part in the de- 
fense of that city at the time of Early’s 
raid in July, 1863. His father was with 
Sherman on his march to the sea and barely 
lived to get home. At the age of 18 young 
Gillam was left practically the head of a 
family of six Eiian, with an invalid 
mother, limited means and many friends, 
liberal—with advice. After a commercial 
course at the Ames College, Syracuse, N. Y., 
he took the family to Vineland, N. J., in the 
face of protests from every relative and 
friend at the old home. In Vineland he de- 
voted himself to fruit raising and market 
gardening, and took an active interest in 


politics. His neighbors honored him with 
oz township offices as soon as he was 
eligible, and he was prominent in tem- 


perence movements and in agricultural and 
orticultural associations. 

The first book young Gillam ever bought 
was Pitman’s Manual of Phonography in 
1861; the next investment in literature was 
a subscription to the Phrenological Journal 
in the same year. Both these studies were 
pursued with enthusiasm and entirely with- 
out advice or assistance of any kind. As an 
amateur phrenologist he was an interesting 
feature of many a social gathering in Vine- 
land. Meantime he was developing very 
considerable speed as a shorthand writer. 
He kept books in a Vineland lumber yard 
for some time, and in 1870 he came to Phila- 
delphia as stenographer for the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency, 45 South Third Street. 

Since his tenth year young Gillam had 
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shown something of a talent for composition 
—nothing phenomenal, but jingles came 
easy to him and he had a felicitous ease of ex- 
pression. Verses from his pen, as well as 
epigrams and short stories by the dozen, 
were passed from hand to hand long before 
he went to Philadelphia. After that time he 
was a frequent but anonymous contributor to 
several of the Sunday papers of that city. 

Late in 1871 he went as private secretary to 
Henry Brock, the Commercial Agency me- 
teor, and was in charge of his Boston offices 
when the bubble burst. In the spring of 
1872 he joined the staff of the Boston Daily 
News, reporting the proceedings of the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature. The originality and 
snap he put into this work attracted the at- 
tention of Colonel Charles G. Green, of the 
Boston Post, then in the zenith of its fame. 
and in August, 1872, he joined the reportoria’ 
staff of that paper. Five months later he 
was made city editor of the Post, and held 
the place for more than six years, resigning 
to try New York City journalism. He was 
first with the Star, then with the 7rfbune. 
In March, 1879, he went to the Philadelphia 
Record as editorial paragraph writer. At 
the close of the year he took the night edi- 
tor’s desk and a few months later was made 
managing editor. This place he held until 
December 9, 1886, when he accepted his 
present position of advertising manager for 
the great retail business of John Wanamaker. 

r. Gillam’s entrance into the advertisin 
field was in this way: Mr. William M. 
Singerly, proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Record, was the owner of a magnificent herd 
of Holstein cows—more than a hundred. 
They were fed with ensilage and lived in a 
sort of cow heaven. Butter was made from 
their milk in the most approved way—but it 
didn’t sell. ‘“Can’t you write an ad that 
will sell that butter?” said Singerly. “I'll 
try,’’ said Gillam. He prepared four adver- 
tisements, each illustrated with an outline 
sketch of a prize Holstein cow. The reading 
matter was terse, pointed, historical, and set 
in old style pica. No. 1 touched on Holstein 
antiquity, No. 2 on Holsteins in Europe, No. 

on Holsteins in America, No. 4 on the 
digeriy herd. In the first three the only 
allusion to the business in hand was a few 
words at the wind-up of each to the effect 
that “butter from a herd of Holsteins will 
be on sale at ro A. M., stall 38, Twelfth Street 
Market.”’ Following the insertion of the first 
advertisement every pound of the butter was 
gone within an hour of the announced time. 

Mr. Gillam also wrote a series of advertise- 
ments that made the season of the “ Little 
Tycoon”’ at Mr. Singerly’s Temple Theater 
the most remarkable ever enjoyed by a comic 
opera in a Philadelphia place of amusement, 
and that, too, in face of the fact that the 
Temple Theater was held by the profession 
to be “‘ hoodooed.”” These successes led Mr. 
Singerly to say, “Gillam, you can make 
anything go.” The next trial was of Kellar, 
the magician, at the run-down Arch Street 
Opera House. The season was a money 
maker from the start. 

It was about this time that Mr. John 
Wanamaker wanted “tthe man who wrote 
the Holstein advertisements ’’—and he got 
him. Mr. Gillam is an enthusiastic fisher- 
man and something cf anathlete. He stands 
5 feet 10% inches high and weighs about 212 
pounds. He neither smokes, drinks nor 
chews, and was never sick. 

In 1872 he married Miss Alice M. Goodell, 
a Vermont girl. They have seven children— 
models of health, physical and mental.-- 
Catholic Times, Philadelphia. 
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A PLEA FOR DEAD-WALL ADVERTISING. 
By C. W. Darling. 

Why is dead-wall advertising so little in 
use among village merchants ? 

City advertisers would go distracted could 
they see the waste of available dead-wall 
8 in big country villages and suburban 
cities. I am aware there are ad experts who 
contend that there is now no legitimate ad- 
vertising except newspaper advertising. If 
this is so, why the thousands of dead-wall 
ads in big cities ; why the monster ads to be 
counted by the hundreds from the World 
Building tower, the Trinity tower or the 
heights of the bridge, or any elevated posi- 
tion in the metropolis? 

If in the sing throngs on the crowded 
city thoroughfares those who run can read, 
why will not this style of advertising attract 
attention in the smaller places? This should 
be especially so where the rural and the out- 
of-town trade is sought. Your own towns- 
people know the location of your store, but 
the farmer and his family must needs locate 
it by searching for your sign, and if a big 
dead-wall placard, advertising clothing, gro- 
ceries or dry goods, meets se they will 
stop and read: no one is ashamed to stop and 
Stare at a si or show window in the 
villages; all do it. They may be “ hay- 
seeds,’’ but they are of an investigating turn 
of mind, and that’s the kind advertisers are 
after. Those people will not stop to look up 
your address . the directory, nor — ~ 
vi paper. It’s your sign, especially if it 
be io bold, that catches ear etalon, 
and usually their custom. 

Right here a word should be said in defense 
of the side-wall and fence signs, now some- 
what despised by ad experts. What can bea 
better guide or a surer directory to ruralites 
on the way from the farm to the village than 
a big, well-displayed board fence, barn wall 
or roadside sign, whereon is given name, ad- 
dress and some concise statement of bargains 
to be secured at So-and-So’s? Hood, Ayer 
and other advertisers of repute are not loth 
to use such humble mediums. 

A merchant for whom I write ads, and who 
also gives constant employment to an expert 
sign artist, recently had his man paint a bi 

upon a barn wall close beside a well- 
traveled country highway. In a few days 
trade increased from that section, and one 
farmer remarked: “‘ That big sign of yours 
on A’s barn is ye 4 conspicuous ; it is notice- 
able by day or night ; yes, sir, I could read it 
in the dark last night.” Showing the efficacy 
of plenty of blackened space and a little 
—— = P ; P 

though I am not decrying newspaper ad- 
vertisiing (far from it), I think the ated 
should be given its due. And no reasons 
occur to me why this style of ads is any less 
indispensable to merchants than to cigarette 
manufacturers or theatrical advertisers. 
SS 


Mr. Cuartes F. Jones, who for some 
—_ past has had charge of the advertising 
or the Stewart Dry Goods Conpeay. own- 
ers of the New York Store, Louisville, Ky., 
will soon leave Louisville, and in the future 
be connected with one of the largest retail 
houses in Chicago. The firm of A. M. 
Rothschild & Co., with whom Mr. Jones is to 
connect himself as advertising manager, will 
open in April an immense department store 
in a building occupying a whole block on 
State street. The bers of the company 
are some of the wealthiest men in Chicago.— 
Louisville Commercial. 
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THE RULE OF ADVERTISING. 
——~+@o— 
Tue practice of advertising entertainments 
in the pulpit is most objectionable to many 
church-loving people. The pastor should 
not even read notices—the clerk should do 
it, and they should all refer to church and 
charitable matters. Recentl advertise- 
ments of entertainments have n insert 
in most of the pulpits of the city. Hiawatha 
(Kan.) World. 








Ir your advertisement is original, it will 
attract the reader ; if it is brief, it will hold 
the attention ; and if it is truthful, the reader 
will “ take stock in it.” 
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VERY MUCH MIXED. 


A murder trial at Minneapolis seems to be of 
such public interest that certain of the papers 
there are devoting over one-half and, on 
some days, two-thirds of their reading matter 
to reports of the testimony. The scenes of 
the trial, too, are elaborately illustrated, so 
the accounts are doubtless as interesting as a 
highly-spiced detective novel to the morbidly 
inclined. An enterprising baking powder 
company has taken advantage of these vol- 
uminous reports in a peculiar way. It has 
caused paid reading matter notices to be in- 
terpolated in the most thrilling portions of 
the narrative. The effect is rather startling. 
for example, a witness is made to talk some- 
thing like this: 

- Ks I seized her head and prepared to 
shoot with my revolver, she looked me in the 
face and said: Better than riches—the tooth- 
some, sweet-flavored, digestible food produced 
by Somebody’s Smokeless Baking Powder. 
I pulled the trigger and all was over. She 
hardly struggled, and I threw the laprobe 
over her,”’ etc. 

The judge, a learned gentleman we pre- 
sume, whose name is Smith, presides over the 
trial, and one of his rulings by this uliar 
mixture is made to read something like this: 

“The objection is sustained. The con- 
demning of alum as an unwholesome in- 
gredient in baking powders by the govern- 
ment, as well as by physicians generally, has 
not deterred manufacturers of such powders 
from foisting them on an unsuspecting pub- 
lic. There is no alum in Somebody's Smoke- 
less Baking Powder, let it be remembered. 
It is absolutely pure. The court would re- 
mind Mr. Erwin that this question is prac- 
tically the same as he has asked a half dozen 
times. The witness cannot be forced to 
criminate himself.” 

This combination of murder trial and 
baking powder advertising produces about 
as striking a conglomeration as the instance 
in which a notice of a lawn fete and an ad- 
vertisement for a sale of dairy stock got so 
mixed up in a country weekly that one sen- 
tence read: ‘ The beauty and culture of the 
town graced the occasion, many of the ladies 
appearing in elaborate toilets. They are all 
likely heifers.” —Xansas City World. 

——s 
Tuere was a little man, 

And he had some little wants, 

And he carried them quite safely in his head. 

He didn’t advertise, 

And it caused him much surprise, 

When the coroner informed him he was 

dead! 
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THE EVOLUTIGN OF THE TRADE 
JOURNAL, 


The evolution of the trade journal from the 
feebleness of infancy to its present position 
of influence is a most interesting study. The 
pioneers in this now important branch of the 
American ~~ were generally men of limited 
means and limited newspaper experience. 
Conditions were not altogether favorable to 
attract the best talent. The possibilities of 
the field were not seen, and the facilities for 
gathering legitimate trade news were very 
meager. Trade journals were looked upon 
as a luxury, not as a necessity, and their 
early promoters relied for support upon some 
one or more leading houses, with the under- 
standing that exclusive favors were to be 
shown these sponsors in return for advertis- 
ing. Facts were suppressed and long-winded 
write-ups, like two grains of wheat in two 
bushels of chaff, took their place. Conse- 
Goaty these early publications were little 
more than house-organs, whose columns were 
filled with fulsome panegyrics of this or that 
line of wares, and the makers and vendors 
thereof. The houses so flattered were con- 
tent to pay well for it, without looking very 
critically into the extent of circulation or 
thinking what effect these commercial pans 
might eve on intelligent readers. It was 
cheaper to print a journal by proxy, they 
thought. As time went on, however, these fa- 
vored ones could not but lose respect for such 
venal sheets, and the publishers themselves 
learned that servility never wins applause, 
and that a trade journal has a higher mission 
than to be the mouthpiece of any house or 
combination of houses. Always to praise 
and never to blame or criticise foredooms to 
failure, and to abuse the weak and flatter the 
strong is the habit of the sycophant. Pub- 
lishers of trade journals gra aly came into 
touch with the entire trades they represented, 
and as their horizon widened they saw clearly 
that the value of a trade journal Gentes on 
its bona fide circulation, and to obtain this 
progressiveness, fearl and independ 
ence must characterize its policy. They be- 
came leaders and organizers in trade reforms, 
guardians of the welfare of the trades among 
which they circulated, champions of the right, 
chastisers of the wrong. 

Such are the foremost trade journals in the 
land to-day. They have made for them- 
selves a a A which no other mediums can 
fill. The brightest young men in the mer- 
cantile world to-day are those who early 
learned the value of the trade journal, and 
from its pases gleaned the information and 
caught the ambition that is responsible for 
their advancement. Too often managers and 
heads of houses neglect opportunities which 
the underlings take advantage of.—Maker 
and Dealer. 

——- +o 

Tue following interesting announcement 
appears in the Feb. 14 issue of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette: ‘ Subject of service 
to-night at Ninth street Baptist Church: 
*Who will be in Hell?’ Every one made 
Welcome.”” Underneath this is the United 
States Weather Bureau report, with the state- 
ment in the heading that ‘“ Wintry condi- 
tions” are “* still in control.” 

-— ee 

Every man who hopes to attain any great 
success in his business must be continually 
improving, growing and advancing. His 
class and trade paper serves as a text-book on 
the various points and phases of his busi- 
ness.—Collector and Commercial Lawyer, 
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MORE “IMPROVEMENTS.” 
By Wolstan Dizxey. 

A friend tells me I will get myself disliked 
by es other people’s ads, and asks if 
I couldn’t find just as much fault with my 
own. Of course I could; nobody finds as 
much fault with my work as Ido. I thank 
any one to criticise me. . It is easy to criticise 
an ad after it’s in print, but harder to make 
it right in the first place. As Horace Greeley 
remarked, “If our foresight was as good 
as our hind-sight, we’d be better off a damn 
sight.” 

y ideas on the Cottolene and the Gold 
Dust ads were both carried out in ads that 
appeared after my article was written, but 
Solocs it was printed, which shows that other 
people felt the reasonableness of the same 
‘improvements.”’ Let’s do some more 
“ improving.” 7 

The Ivory Soap page in the February Cent- 
ury would be improved if it contained onl 
two words—“ Ivory Soap,” or if it read, “ 
neat maid; A spic-and-span front door; An 

i and cleanli within : Ivory 





Soap. 
I’m hugging to my soul a beautiful soap 
idea—of no use to people who have all the 
business they want, so I'll keep on hugging. 

Mr. Murphy's literary bureau weld Ts 
improved by adding a varnish department. 

ineee's ad would be better for a half- 
page picture of the Macbeth witches in full 
dance; the quotation in much smaller type, 
and the ad reading: “‘ No fuss; no fire; no 
‘bubbling caldron;’ no ‘toil and_ trouble.’ 
But simply ad water to Armour’s Extract of 
Beef and you have instantly a highly palat- 
able bouillon or clear beef soup. child can 
do it.” The opening quotation is to be nega- 
tived all the way through, and should 
small. So should the firm address at the 
bottom of the page. They are not trying to 
sell the company, but the Extract. 

Cleveland’s ad would better leave out the 
picture of the “‘heaping’’ spoonful or else 
make the word mot bigger. 

The “Carlsbad” page is divided by a 
lovely angel, who separates the word so it 
reads: ‘ Carl——sbad,”’ which , Sena the 
impression that Carl is a naughty boy. On 
one side of the angel is the statement that 
“ Carlis obtained from the Sprudel Spring,” 
etc. On the other side is the declaration that 
“*Sbad aids digestion,” etc. This interestin 
record of casualties would be improved i 
the sweet angel would step down an inch or 
so and allow Carl to be confronted with his 
wickedness in the realm above. 

Beeman’s Gum ad would be improved by a 
little hair invigorator on the top of the fore- 
head ; bald-headed gum is hard to swap. 

The North American Review ought to 
** Star ’’ the best titles of its current numbers. 

Sozodont says: ‘“‘ We can’t talk—without 
showing our teeth,’ etc. It better be: ‘We 
can talk—without embarrassment,” etc. A 
positive statement is usually better than a 
negative. When a negative is employed, 
better minimize it and put all the emphasis 
on the positive statement. 

The Globe Co. better say in their head- 
line: “A business office,” “* Any office,”’ or 
“Every office—should have,” etc. hat 
they say is ‘‘ No office”’ should be without, 


etc. 
Felt & Tarrant’s head-line better be “‘ Worth 
saving.”” They say “‘ Not worth saving.” 
Tetlow’s name ought to be bigger in his 
**Gossamer Powder’ ad. Among so many 
wders and creams, better put your name 
ig on yours. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Autoharp ad would be improved if 
the intelligent compositor had set it ‘* Sweet- 
hearts” instead of “‘ Sweetmeats,”’ but what’s 
the difference anyway? as the sovereign said 
to the guinea. 


——— +o -—_ 
HIS BEST EFFORT. 


He had written essays critical, and digests 
_ analytical, 
His articles political were very widely 


read ; 
He'd indited tales of mystery, of travel, love 
and history, 
And his scientific treatises light o’er the 
land had shed. 


He wrote about photography, geography, 
stenography, 
He’d finished a biography of some distin- 
_ . guished man ; 
His books upon geometry and mystic trigo- 
7 
Were everywhere admitted to be on progress- 
ive plan. 


His tracts on modern sciences, mechanical 
appliances, 
Hydraulics, steam and railroads were in- 
_ dulgently received ; 
His writings on morality were of superior 
quality, 
And were publicly commended, if they 
weren’t quite believed. 


Then his verses so poetical, abstruse and the- 
oretical 
Delighted those who patronize the poet as 
a fad, 
But the manuscript he thought the best, the 
one that money brought the best, 
Was a shrewdly written, wisely worded, 
winning business ad! 


——— +e 
ADVICE TO BILL-BOARD MEN. 


Keep your boards in good repair. Never 
allow them to become dilapidated. It pays. 
Boards that are well kept are an ornament to 
a town, and the financial outlay necessary to 
maintain them in first-class style is the best 
kind of an investment that their owner can 
make. The:e is an old saying that has it: 
“The best way to secure the respect of 
others is to respect yourself,’ and by this 
same token, the best way to excite the inter- 
est of others, is to get interested yourself. 
As soon as a billposter succeeds in doing so, 
neat, orderly and well-kept boards follow 
soon, as a matter of course, and prosperity is 
never far behind.—Sil/-Board Advertising, 
Cincinnati. 





A WOMAN’S PAGE, 




















THE CHICAGO WORM. 


A long, lean, lank man, apparently labor- 
ing under some strong motive for excitement, 
stepped into a prominent insurance office on 
La Balle street one morning recently, and 
asked: 

“Do you give away calendars for 1895 
here?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the agent. _ 

“Are they printed with great, big, black 
letters, with red letters for Sundays and little 
birds flying all over them?” 

“Ves.” 


“Is there a string tied to them so they can 
be hung up in front of you?” 
‘ ” 

** Got plenty of them?” p 

“ We have any quantity of them, sir. Want 
one?” 

“Are there mottoes at the bottom telling 
you about watching out for fires, and where 
to get insured, and all that?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“How many companies do you repre- 
sent?” : 

“Six or eight. There's the old reli——”’ 

“Never mind. Do all of them send out 
calendars ?’’ 

“ Ves, sir, all except one, but ——’ 

“Do you mean to say that you have one 
company that doesn’t send out calendars and 
doesn’t intend to send out any for 1895?” 

_ 

“Then,” cried the long, lank, lean man, 
feverishly, “that’s the one I’m looking for. 
I want to insure my life for $50,000 in that 
company. I’ve had forty-seven calendars 
for 1895 from forty-seven different compa- 
nies stuck on my desk since the beginaing of 
this week, and the worm has turned, sir—the 
worm has turned.” —Chicago Dispatch. 
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—Chicago Theater Program. 
BSN ‘ 
AN ADVERTISER'S PUN. 


Painted all over the side of a brick build- 
ing on Fulton street, Brooklyn, only three or 
four blocks from the City Hall, is the sign: 
“Dubey or not Dubey: that is the ques- 
tion.”’ This is spelled out in letters three or 
four feet deep. The man has all but changed 
his name in Raglicising it, to make the pun, 
the like of which was never before so boldly 
thrust upon public notice. So strained is 
the quality that nine people out of ten must 
stop and think twice to see the intent and 
connection, one’s first impression being a 
vague recognition of similarity to something, 
somehow, somewhere.—JW. Y. Advertiser. 
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TO NEWSDEALERS, 


I am a believer in advertising by newsdeal- 
ers. The devoting of asmall amount of s; 
in the daily or weekly home paper to a brief 
mention of the various magazines and peri- 
odicals regularly carried in stock, will, if 
persisted in, be productive of good results to 
the average newsdealer. I believe, further- 
more, in making a few comments about the 
contents of the publications in connection 
with their names ; in giving the title of an 
article, together with the writer’s name, for, 
oftentimes, information is wanted on a partic- 
ular subject, or the production of a favorite 
author is desired, but the source from whence 
it can be obtained is not known. The ex- 
tremely liberal advertising too that publish- 
ers are giving their publications, in a general 
way, makes it possible for the newsdealer to 
realize more than a single iota of profit, if he 
makes it known that he is the medium 
through which they can be readily obtained. 

Many newsdealers, while they believe that 
advertising in many lines of merchandising 
pays, are in doubt as to whether it would be 
of benefit when applied to their own particu- 
lar one; that there can be any class of goods 
more worthy of being advertised than good 
wholesome reading-matter, it is impossible 
to imagine. 

The proper placing of intelligent adver- 
tisements of magazines and periodicals by the 
newsdealers, will surely redound to his benefit 
if he only perseveres. W. C. Baker, 

West Union, Iowa. 


———_ +o 
THE DELIGH ! FUL UNCERTAINTY. 


Sometimes the ad you publish with great- 
est hopes for success will fall flat, and another 
from which you expect not one-quarter as 
much will astonish you by its trade-bringing. 
Much, I might say all, depends upon advertis- 
ing the right thing at the right time at the 
right price. Not all people want the same thing 
at the same time. If Mrs. Jones wants a corset, 
Mrs. Smith a pair of shoes, Mrs. Brown a 
new dress and Mrs. Black a new bonnet, an 
ad which tells of corsets only will not inter- 
est any of the ladies except Mrs. Jones, 
while an ad telling about corsets, shoes. 
dress goods and millinery would interest all 
of these ladies. In my own practical adver- 
tising I sometimes devote a_ two-column 
space to one article, and at other times ad- 
vertise four or five articles from as many 
different lines, but the ads are changed 
daily and no line of goods would have to 
wait long to receive attention, even if one 
line each day were advertised. I rely much 
more on the cumulative effect of advertising 
for results than on the immediate returns 
one ad. If you are a dry goods 

st result of your advertising is to 
have the public think of you when they 
think of dry goods, or vice versa.—Dry 
Goods Reporter. 


from an 
man the 


Tue French table d’hote restaurants in 
New York advertise constantly in the French 
papers, and in the American papers also, 
to some extent. Perhaps that explains the 
wonderful growth in the number and pop- 
ularity of F aa table d’hotes, and the decline 
of the American a la carte restaurants, which 
never think of advertising. 





A MERCHANT who lived in Dubuque, 
Large space in the newspapers tuque, 
The receipts from his a 

Often made him feel glad, 

And gave him a prosperous luque ! 
























































HOW TO GET THE FULL BENEFIT. 


We are constrained to say, after glancing 
over many of the country exchanges that 
come to our desk, that, with all their liber- 
ality in this regard, some of the merchants 
do. not, from the appearance of things, 
derive as much benefit from their advertisin 
as their expenditure should warrant. 
simple card serves its purpose, as no adver- 
tisement is without its value, but, inasmuch 
as the money is set aside for this purpose, is 
it not well to get the most out of it by in- 
geniously-arranged or strikingly-worded an- 
nouncements? It is a fact, of course, that 
many dealers have very little time to attend 
toa matter of this kind; they are absorbed 
in buying and selling; and yet there is al- 
ways the spare half hour that can be devoted 
to it. A good plan for busy dealers to put 
into operation, and one that has been tried 
with success, is to put every clerk in the 
house upon his metal and award some prize 
to the one who gets up the best arranged 
or most attractive advertisement. The mo- 
ment they feel a spirit of good-natured 
rivalry they begin to devote their spare 
moments to the question, and oftentimes 
they think outa policy that is not only a 
surprise to themselves, but to their —- 
ers. It also serves as a drill in one of the 
first essentials to a good merchant. This 
applies as well to circular announcements as 
to newspaper advertising.—S?¢. Louis Grocer. 

- 
TO DRUGGISTS. 

Drug houses depend upon the patent medi- 
cipe concerns too much for their advertising. 

Idom does a druggist put forth any per- 
sonal efforts to secure trade, saying, ‘* Oh, 
the patent medicine houses do it for noth- 
ing.” I never saw a tastily dressed drug 
store window in my life. Generally there 
are a couple of fruit jars filled with red and 
green water in the window—that’s all. 

Do some breezy newspaper advertising. 
Tell the people to come in and see you when 
th are well—not only when they need 
medicine. And, above all, don’t persuade 
them to buy Hood’s when they want Ayer’s, 
or St. Jacob's when they want Wizard’s, for 
they have “ made up their mind” that their 
salvation depends upon that one certain pro- 
prietary article, and if you get them to take 
something against their distastes it will be 
an injury to you, for nothing works in medi- 
cine like faith. I know of an old fellow who 
was cured of Bright’s disease by reading the 
Safe Cure ads. w. B. PowELL. 

Lacon, IIl. 





> 

Tuere is one thing the Refudlican man- 
agement admits being a failure in securing, 
and that is patent medicine “‘ ads.” To-day 
we have but a single advertisement for any 
patent medicine concern on earth—the one 
we are carrying is contracted and paid for by 
a local dealer. When it comes to making an 
anatomical of our pages for one-half or less 
than we get from home advertisers, we simply 
ain’t init at all. There is arate fixed for these 
ads by the Northeast Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation, and we venture the assertion that 
nine out of every ten papers carrying one of 
these’ ads is doing so at anywhere from one 
to three-fourths of the agreed rate. Why 
the newspapers should allow their space to be 
occupied by these fakirs at prices less than 
living is something we do not quite under- 
stand, unless it is that they are anxious to 
put out illustrated sheets.— Wayne, Neb., 

ican. 
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FROZE THE POSTERS. 


The recent cold snap played havoc with 
the theatrical posters all over the country. 
In many instances the wind demolished the 
fences altogether, and when the fences them- 
selves weathered the breezes it was found im- 
possible to make the posters stick, as the 
paste froze before the sheets could be put in 
place. Manager Charles Frohman had a 

reat deal of printing prepared for “‘ The 
‘oundling,’’ which was successfully produced 
in Chic: on Monday night. He sent Mr. 
Charles B. Dillingham, one of his representa- 
tives, to Chicago to superintend the billin 

of that city. On his arrival there Mr. Dit 
lingham was unable to have a single bill 
pasted, owing to the intense cold. Even the 
dainty lineaments of Cissie Fitzgerald be- 
came afflicted with “ the frozen face ” as soon 
as they touched the bill-boards. After half 
a day’s deliberation, however, Mr. Dilling- 
ham solved the difficulty. The pictures 
were placed in a warm oven and thoroughly 
toasted. Then a vat full of scalding hot 
paste was placed close to the fence. A 
steam pump was attached to it, and the 
paste was squirted through a small hose 
onto the fence. In this way the inhabitants 
of Chicago were informed that Cissie Fitz- 
gerald and “‘ The Foundling ’’ were coming 
to town.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

Lonel neseeldilintien 


JOHN AS AN ADVERTISER. 


That Chinese laundry on West Onondaga 
street has a very funny aspect as regards its 
sign which is printed on the two windows. 
On one side of the east window this appears: 











SING WAH 
Door. 
LAUN DRY. 











This looks very odd, and as an idea of a 
Celestial it is a good one. It makes people 
ask what he does that for, when all the name 
could go on one window. 

- y? Makee people ast questions. 
Savy ?”” 

You bet. 


—Syracuse Post. 





POOR CIRCULATION, 
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A stvye of advertising which appears to 
have gained favor simultaneously in vartows 


parts of the country, is that in which an in- 
troductory word in display forms the 
subject of some tersely presented information 


to possible purchasers. The popularity of 
this style has doubtless been p duced by its 
merit. Leading retailers, apparently, have 
found it profitable, as they continue to employ 
it. ere being nothing unique in the matter 
contained in these notices, the element of 
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A cirt had a couple of beaux, 
And each kept a store, I suppeaux ; 
was not enterprising, 
And shunn’d advertising, 
But she didn’t have him, goodness kneaux ! 


Displayed Advertisements 


so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 





display is discarded, with the exception of the 





head-line, which serves to arrest the eye of 
the reader. The matter following is of a 
mature to interest the better class of custom- 
ers, who, when they contemplate buying, are 
f ly infl more le sug- 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 
DRESSKS to let direct from ! 


A letters. Good! 
J. H. GOODWIN, 1215 Broadway, N. Y. 


SThrine EOP FMbr ER BRR is. 














gestions than by eccentric display. The 
notices do not infringe the first important 
principle of advertising, that is, the adver- 
tising of one thing at a time.—/ewelers’ 
Weekly. 





Pan, straightforward printing (like PRint- 
ERs’ Ink, for instance)—that is the kind you 
want ; that is the kind that pays; that is the 
kind I do. Address WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 











q Helena is th 

> Capital and County Seat. 

State; it circulates in every town, 
, State. 


. 


THE INDEPEND) 
PUBLISHED SEVEN DAYS 4 WEEK. 


Established 1867. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
HELENA, MONTANA. 
e railroad, commercial and financial center of Montana; 


THE INDEPENDENT is the best medium to bring results in the Treasure 
mining camp and stock range in the 


ONE OF THE BEST FIELDS FOR ADVERTISERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AAAAAAAAAADDADDDDDDA 


ENT covers it. 
WEEKLY, EVERY THURSDAY. 


DADA 





























Since 1888, THE PRES: 
rtance. It is still gr 


of the Empire State. 


is the standard by which 







It is officially recognized by the Republican State and 
County Committees as the leading Republican newspaper 
With progressive advertisers, 


The New York Press 


“Tue Press, the most 
widely circulated Republi- 
can newspaper.””—W. FY. 
Evening Post, Aug. 2, 1888. 


S has grown in strength and im- 
owing and will keep on growing. 


other papers are rated. 
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Dates of Closing 
OF cil Issues of 


VICKERY & HILL LIST. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
FIRESIDE VISITOR, 
March 5th and { 9th. 
HAPPY HOURS, 
March 8th and 22d. 
MONTHLIES. 
HEARTH AND HOME, March { 3th. 
GOOD STORIES, March [ 8th. 


To catch MAIL copy not later 
than these dates, either to 


J 
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ieee” sen, v8 eer mE 
THE 
YEAR BOOK 
ISSUE. 


Inasmuch as the Post-Office Depart- 
ment will not distribute the interdicted 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK without prepay- 
ment of postage, 10 cents a copy, on each 
separate book, and inasmuch as, on this 
account, we have fully fifteen hundred 
copies on hand in excess of those in- 
tended for the ordinary demand, this is 
to make known to interested parties, 
everywhere, that we will receive and 
execute orders for this book at 10 cents 
each or $10 a hundred, until the edition 
is exhausted, and will prepay the postage 
or freight in every case. 








Montana Standard. 


GUARANTEES 


10094 copies Sunday 
9500 copies Daily 


PAID CIRCULATION. 
Tue ANACONDA, Montana, STANDARD 


thoroughly covers Montana, Idaho and 
part of ashington, having a larger 
circulation in Helena, Butte, Great Falls, 


Bozeman, Deer Lodge and other mining 
towns than the local papers. 


The Standard 
pays others, 
it will pay you. 


A live paper ina rich field. The only 
paper west of Chicago owning and oper- 
ating a special train service daily. 


Anaconda Mont. Standard. 
E. KATZ, Eastern Agent. 
187 World Bldg., N. ¥. CITY. 











Home Office, Augusta, Maine, Address, with CASH, 
Se eee ee PRINTERS: INK, 

10 Spruce STREET, NEW YORK. 
The Anaconda noel a 


Journal. 


Leading Newspaper 
Of Central Ohio. 








Daily—Circulation 12,750, only morning 
newspaper printed at Columbus, a city of over 
100,000, and reaching by early trains the best 
portions of Central and Southeastern Ohio. 

Sunday—Circulation over 17,000, with- 
out a rival in its field, being the only news- 
paper circulated in Columbus on Sunday that 
prints all the telegraphic and local news. An 
i di for classified adver- 





Weekly—Now issued as a twice-a-week 
edition,on Tuesdayand Friday. Circulation 
22,000, chiefly among the farming com- 
munities of Central, Southern and South- 
eastern Ohio, reaching more homes in this 
region than can be done with any other pub- 
lication. 4 

OHIO STATE JOURNAL CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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To sell to 120,000 Families 


Advertise in 


.-The Housekeeper.. 





EASTERN OFFICE: 
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817 TEMPLE Count, New YORK. 














c. E. Elis, Manacen. 














$3 per year. 


THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE 


ON THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


a 
=p 


~Averand Motly~ 


Sample Copy and 
Rates of 
FRANK E. MORRISON, 
Eastern Agent, 
Temple Court, New York. 

















No Claims 

No Affidavits 

No Promises 

No Rebates 

No Discrimination 


- BUT «= 


THE CALL 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Will Give Every Advertiser 


A FAIR RETURN 


For his Investment in its 


Columns. 


& 


EDGAR M. HOOPES, 
Witmincrton, Det. 


Manager of the Foreign 
Advertising of THE CALL. 
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Doubt 
There 

Can 

Be 

No. 
Doubt 
About 


The 
Peterson 
Magazine 


It 
Pays 
Advertisers 


Penfield Pub. Co. 
109-111 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


FRANK E. MORRISON, 
Special Agent, 

500 Temple Court, 
New York, 
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R-L-P-A-N-S 
TWO-FOLD AELIEF FOUND. 


In Removing Heart Trouble 
This Man Also Removed 
The Tobacco Habit. 


Because he had palpitation of the 
heart, Mr. A. J. Allen determined to 
quit smoking. He thought the tobacco 
habit was the cause of his trouble, but 
when he ceased smoking the pulsations 
of the heart were more violent than 
ever. Mr. Allenisa registered chemist 
of Lynn, Mass., and at second thought 
he concluded that, if tobacco wasn’t 
the cause, it must be acute dyspepsia. 
His knowledge of chemistry naturally 
prompted him to take Ripans Tabules, 
well knowing their efficacy in disorders 
of the stomach, liver and bowels. 
Quick relief followed, and now there 
is no more distress in the region of his 
heart. 

But the remarkable part of Mr. 
Allen’s experience follows: He de- 
cided to forego smoking anyhow, and 
discovered that Ripans Tabules not 
only satisfied the longing for tobacco, 
which all smokers are familiar with, 
but at first he actually looked forward 
with pleasure to the three periods each 
day when he took the Tabules. 

Mr. Allen no longer smokes, and 
has no desire to, nor does he take the 
Tabules. He is a well man, and does 
not need medicine of any kind. Mr. 
Allen believes Ripans Tabules will 
prove a powerful aid to any man who 
desires to abandon the tobacco habit. 

Ripans Tabules are a scientific 
remedy for disorders of the digestive 
organs. 








Ripans Tabules: sold by druggists, or by 
mail if the price (50 cents a box) is sent to 
The Ripans Chemical Company, No, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 
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Baird Double Dial Bracket Advertising Clock 


For attaching on edge to any style store 
front. 


One dial faces up the street, the other 
faces down the street. Cases made to stand 
rough weather. Powerful movement. Fine 


timepiece. 

Have closed leases for systems of 500 clocks Wee ——=—> Se 
in Chicago, 250 St. Louis, and 250 Cincinnati. is 
These clocks aré so desirable that our lessees i E R.RIC E S 


secure good orders from customers to obtain 
one. We are prepared to locate systems and 
operate them on two years’ lease in other 
American, Canadian or English Cities. 


Cheaper than bill-boards and more ef- 
fective. Single clocks, with fittings to at- 
tach to any style store front, $25.00. . 


We make a line of Paper Weight, Office 
and Mantel Advertising Clocks. We are pre~ 
pared to make a contract to put Advertising 


SS CIGAR 
Clocks in the cars of the New York Elevated FOR SALE HE RE 


Railroads and operate them on a two years’ 
lease. A superb advertisement. 


BAIRD CLOCK CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 





U View of One Side and Outside . 
EDW. P. BAI RD, Height, 4 feet; Dial, 12 teones, eight 
NEW YORK CITY AGENT, P. O. BOX 2180 from ground ‘about 6 feet. 





~@—_ Several 
Successful Successes 


With a circulation of more than 150,000 among the 
most progressive farmers of America, and a reputa- 
tion as a “puller” that is not exceeded by an 

journal of ite class in the world. Write for full 


information. 


Edited by women for women, and having a circula- 

tion, among women exclusively, that reaches awa 

beyond the 55,000 mark. If you ask for it we will 
: send the experiences of those who have used her ad 


columns. 


The loniiog, best, and most reliable daily paper of 
a“ Springfield, Ohio, entering more than 4,400 comes 
every day of the year except Sundays. 


The one local weekly paper of Clark County, Ohio, 
combining a circulation exceeding 4,800 and the 
prestige of 78 years of an active, useful life. 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


GEO. S. BECK, AD MANAGER.~> 
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If you wish to happy be 

And good to others do, 

Please bear in mind there is a way 
To place your signs in view, 












































By addressing 


..G. S. Mackenzie, Chicago... 


1160 Monadnock Building, 


Who controls the advertising in 


960 Waiting Rooms 


on 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway System 


Ss 
LSS. 
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From CHAS. M. SNYDER, 


Advertising Manager, 


The «« HUMP RICHARDSON & DE LONG BROS., 
HOOK & EYE.’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


It goes without saying that Richardson & De Long Bros. are firm 
believers in street car advertising. However, here are some reasons: 

You have only to share attention with from sixteen to twenty other 
advertisers. 

Almost any place in a well patronized car is position. 

The opportunity for strong, individual work is great. 

It is not only a relief to see an inviting card in a street car, but there 
is ample time to study it. 

The reader is generally en route to the dealer, a point which gives 
your announcement the right emphasis at the right time. 

It is also equally evident that Richardson & De Long Bros. believe 
thoroughly in Carleton & Kissam’s methodsof doing business from the 
fact that they use your entire system, and have always used it more or 
less to herald the De Long Hook and Eye since they first began to con- 
sider this vehicle of public expression. 


«-e-0<3*3 


E have many more voluntary 





testimonials from America’s 





greatest advertisers—Why? Be. 





cause they know when a con- 





tract is placed with us THEY 
GET WHAT THEY. BUY! 








«-e-e~-> 


CARLETON & KISSAM, 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Postal Telegraph Building, - - NEW YORK. 


16 BRANCH OFFICES. 
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Tue Greatest 


SILVER CAMP Silver Setting 
Faget ao In a Sea of Silver! 


Bashers 
has been 


1879 ae 740.69 QPHIR OF COLORADO! 


1880 . 15,095,153.00 











1881 . 13, 170, 576.00 
17,181,853.00 Ten of the Most Eminent 


} 1883 . 15,839,446.00 me ; 
: 12,837,497.00 Mining Engineers Pronounce it the 


}isee : is7s073330| GREATEST GOLD FIELD 


1887 . 12,072,967.81 
1888 . 11,605,205.48 IN AMERICA! 
1889 . 18,689,361.75 
1890 . 11,798,892.84 of Gold, Silver, Iron, 
} 1891 ; 11.916,740.00 Mountains * or wna Lead! 
} 1892 . 8,160,388.98 
1893 . 8,579,164.87] Six Large Smelters! 


} Total, $188,289,402.72 A Score of Mills! 
—<@ $Three Transcontinental Railways! 


LEADVILLE 


Greatest INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


IN THE WEST. 








The vast territory of which it is the Commercial, Financial and 
Political Center, extending from Denver to Sait Lake City, a distance of 
over 700 miles, is completely covered by 


The Herald Democrat oor) 
The Evening Chronicle (-re2x00v) 
The Carbonate Chronicle (WEEKLY) 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 
Cc. C. DAVIS & CO., Proprietors. 


The Only Daily Papers in this Vast Region of unexampled Thrift and 
Industry, reaching Ten Counties adeieaaeaed hours ahead of all other 
journals. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 


Sole Eastern Agent, 
48 Tribune Build’g, New York. 509 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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IN ONE YEAR 


93,000,000 


PAPERS 
ARE PRINTED BY THE 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UNION. 


These papers are read by nearly three hundred 
million readers, people enough to pay good 
profits to all who will advertise steadily. 

One order, and one electro, will reach all these 
people through the very paper of which they think 
the most, and in which they believe the most. 

Begin your spring campaign by getting an 
estimate from us. 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 
87 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


NEW YORK, = = 10 SPRUCE STREET. 
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SEEDSMIEN 


When making up your list for 1895 do not overlook the following 


PRACTICAL REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD USE 


The National Presbyterian 
The Westminster Endeavorer. 


THIS ALSO APPLIES TO ALL OTHER ADVERTISERS. 


1.—The NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN will reach every active minister in the 
Presbyterian Church (North and South) and Dominion of Canada. It will also 
reach every Sunday School Superintendent in the Presbyterian Church in the 
same territory. 

2.—The WEsTMINSTER ENDEAVORER will reach the President and the Sec- 
retary of every Christian Endeavor Society in the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States and Dominion of Canada. 

3.—Every copy (in excess of our regular list) will reach people who wil/ 
be interested in its contents, and a large per cent have asked us to mail them 
sample copies with a view to subscribing. This materially increases their value 
as advertising mediums. 

4-—The combined guaranteed circulation will not fall below 100,000 com- 
PLETE COPIES each issue. 

5.—A new dress of type has been placed on both papers. Future issues 
will be printed from electrotype plates and consist of sixteen pages and cover 
(twenty pages in all), stitched and trimmed. 

6.—We reach the most liberal buyers of good goods in the world, and in 
order to enhance the value of our papers as advertising mediums we agree to 
reimburse direct loss to our subscribers occasioned by misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. 

7-—Advertising orders for the NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN and the West- 
MINSTER ENDEAVORER will be accepted on the following condition: 

“*A combined circulation of 100,000 COMPLETE COPIES is guaranteed each 
issue (commencing December, 184), to be proved by post-office receipts. Should 
any edition fall below 100,000 complete copies, no charge is to be made for ad- 
vertising in such issues.” ; 

8.—ComBINATION ADVERTISING Rates: DutspLay, 65 CENTS per agate 
line, each insertion. Discounts, 3 months, ro per cent; 6 months, 15 per cent; 
12 months, 20 per cent. ReapinG Marrsr is charged 25 per cent more than 
display for space occupied, agate measure. 


ADORESS CORRESPONDENCE PLAINLY, 


STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representatives : 
BURDETT BROTHERS, 258 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
AND TRIBUNE BuiLpinGc, New York Ciry. 
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If you are contemplating pushing your 
business in Northern Ohio send for all the 





dailies published in Cleveland. 





Examine them all carefully and we will 






wager your first choice is the 


CLEVELAND 
PRESS 


THIS, FROM APPEARANCES ONLY. 
IT SELLS (0 () () () COPIES 
OVER ’ DAILY. 


and fully 12,000 a day more than all the 















other papers published there, combined. 
The circulation of the Press can be 


Se 


Cc. J. BILLSON, 
86 & 87 Tribune Building, 
New York. 








proven. 
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I Know One— 


One publishing house that has used five hundred pounds per 
year of a high-grade black ink for a dozen years past, for which 
they pay $2.25 a pound, and they like it so well that any sug- 
gestion of a change in the ink or the price would be looked upon 
with disfavor. This house is rated Ar in the Mercantile Re- 
ports. Good fora million or more, and they pay promptly for 
the inks they buy. 


I Know Another— 


Another publishing house that is using a hundred pounds a 
week of the same identical ink that the first one buys for two 
dollars and a quarter a pound ; but the second house only pays 
forty cents: $40 a week instead of $225. And this house also 
pays promptly for the inks they consume. 


I sell this identical ink, 
Out of the same tank, 
In 4%-pound cans, for 25 cents a can, 


Or in one-pound cans for one dollar. 





I recommend all persons interested to inclose six cents in stamps for my 
beautiful price list, printed in five colors, with a living picture on the outside 
cover. Address, 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, New York City. 





Printers everywhere are beginning to assert that my News Inks are 
better (very much better) than any others, and that no other Job Inks excel 
mine in quality, even when sold at sixteen times my prices, 
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$1.00; formerly $10.00. 





Every manufacturer of high-grade Printing Inks produces a black of mar- 
velous fineness and depth, to be used on highly glazed paper for printing wood 
cuts, process or other pictures, and these black inks of superlative excellence 
are sold at prices varying from twenty-five to fifty cents an ounce ; sometimes 
for as much as ten dollars a pound. It is well known among artistic pressmen 
that no colored inks (no matter what the price) can be obtained that will exhibit 
the perfected qualities to be found in black inks of the highest grade. These 
finest blacks are the most perfect Printing Inks that the world has produced ; 
and are only suitable for use upon work worthy of so much care and attention. 
For ordinary job work or letter press, these way-up grades of INK are not 
even to be preferred ; consequently the demand for them is not large—the 
quantity required is inconsiderable, and the price asked is paid with a ready 
cheerfulness that is gratifying to the seller, 

Notwithstanding the limited demand, the total sales in the United States 
in the course of a year, of INKS of the grade above described, amount to a 
considerable sum. Notwithstanding the economy practiced in their use, a 
waste is involved every time such an ink is applied to a press; and the ink in 
the can dries and skins over like any other ; consequently a new supply must 
be ordered from time to time. 

All that I have said is intended to lead up to the statement I am about to 
make. 

Let any printer send me a specimen of the best work he has done with the 
most expensive and best black ink he has ever been able to find, and let him in 
the same letter inclose a one-dollar bill, and I will promptly send him a one- 

und can of an ink that will do the same work actually better ; and the ink I 
shall send will be one that costs positively more to manufacture than the higher- 
priced article he has so long and so properly regarded as of unapproachable 
excellence. 

I once had a friend who possessed a taste for the beautiful and a desire to 
enjoy the pure pleasure afforded by the possession of an engraving of artistic 
perfection. For the sum of fifteen dollars he became possessed of such a one. 
A little later another man, known to me, purchased the original plate ‘from 
which that engraving had been made. But few copies had been printed from 
it, and it was in a perfect state. Of that plate he caused electrotyped repro- 
ductions to be made, holding the original in reserve. From the electrotypes 
he caused copies to be printed. They were beautifully perfect. He was able 
to produce artists’ proofs, proofs before letter, and all sorts of proofs innu- 
merable. In point of cost one sort was really no dearer than another. Pretty 
soon the picture that had been sold for $15.00 could be had for $1.50 at retail, 
and the owner of the plate demonstrated to me that he could produce a better 
impression, on better paper, at a cost to himself of eight cents, than the one 
my friend had bought for fifteen dollars. What was true of the engraving is 
as true of the ink. The cost of that sold at the low price is as great as that 
sold at the higher figure, and the net profit to the seller on each day's sales was 
ten times greater at the lower than at the higher price. The difference was all 
to be found in the method of selling. That picture went into 60,000 American 
homes and elevated the tastes of three million people. I ask and anticipate a 
similar extension of the use of the black inks worth ten dollars a pound, that 
can now be bought of me for one dollar a pound. Write to me, inclosing one 
dollar and your most perfect specimen, and see what you will get. Address, 


WILLIAI JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
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In order that this de 


and questions answe 





Edited by Walter W. Brett. 


rtment may not be a one-man view of the question, correspond- 
ence, pertinent to the subject, will receive careful attention. Sample ads will be discussed 








A booklet, issued by Gosta Krae- 
mer, of New York City, came to my 
notice recently. 

I mention the fact because the little 
brochure is so much better than the 
average of this class of literature. The 
cover is of white, rough paper, and is 
embossed with fleur-de-lis. In the 
upper right-hand corner is a raised 
shield in delicate blue and silver. 

The inside is printed on coated 
paper and illustrated in a clever way— 
half-tones with a few line drawings. 

The book describes the shop of the 
aforementioned merchant, and the 
argument is in an unusually clever 
blank verse. As an example of ad- 
vertising poetry the following is, I 
think, better than the average : 

A venture boldly launched—freighted like 
argosies of o 
With furs from Asia, Labrador, and other 
Northern climes ; 
With stuffs of silk, of wool and ’broideries of 


Fabrics possible in modern times ; 
With laces made by hands long gone to rest— 
Sweet morsels of an art long known and 
now revived— 
Sails forth ambitious for the conquest. 


The booklet is from the Gallison 


Hobron Press. 
* * + * * 


The ink book gotten out by Wm. 
Johnston, of ‘‘ cash-with-order-fame,”’ 


and carrying the ‘‘living picture,” is 
a credit to Mr. Johnston. 

The book is well printed on good 
paper, and the story of the ink is told 
in a type large enough to muke the 
reading easy. As to the argument 
and description—it is the kind of ad- 
vertising that carries conviction with 
it—it is the kind of advertising that 
sells goods. 

I have no doubt that every man who 
ets this book, and who has a need 
or ink, will be convinced of the fact 

that the ink is good, when he has ab- 
sorbed the matter presented. 

The testimonials on the last few 
pages are about as strong as the ink is 
black—that’s an intensity of strength. 

* “ = s * 


Results is the name of a new 
journal devoted to advertising. 


One of its pages is devoted to the 
subject of humorous illustrations, in- 
terspersed with advertising, in the 
pages of the magazines. The writer 
makes the siatement that the use of 
a series of illustrations is a positive 
detriment, because it takes the reader 
through the advertising pages, with 
his mind too full of pictures to see the 
ads, and that when be has finished the 
series of pictures he is not likely to 
look at the advertising pages again, 
because he went through them once 
before. For theory—that sounds 
pretty good. 

As to fact. The magazine reader 
who makes a practice of looking at 
the ads will look at them anyway, 
pictures or no pictures. 

The reader who turns to the adver- 
tising pages simply by chance, or to 
follow out a series of pictures, is not, I 
imagine, one whose attention is 
strongly desired anyway. I do not 
believe that the happen-so reader of 
advertising is the reader who makes 
the magazine pages a profitable me- 
mium for advertising. But, granted 
that the reader does go through the 
ads for the sake of the humorous cuts, 
isn’t the person who is drawn to these 
pages by the pictures human enough 
to look about a bit? Isn’t the reader 
likely to be attracted to ads about the 
last picture? I think so. I do not 
believe that a reader, if he wants to 
look at the advertisements will be less 
likely to do so, simply because he has 
turned several advertising pages in 
looking at the pictures.: 

* * “ = * 

James McCreery & Co. have a half- 
page, in the current issue of Scribner's 
Magazine, in which they call attention 
to the fact that they have two new 
lines of dress goods—one an all-silk 
novelty, one an ideal wash fabric, 
called Teviot Suiting. They do con- 
descend to say what these goods may 
be used for, but that is all. 

No doubt McCreery & Co. have 
customers, and many of them, who are 
regular patrons, year in and year out. 
To them this ad may be acceptable ; it 
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informs them that McCreery has some 
new goods that they did not see on 
their last visit. 

Certainly this ad will not pay unless 
it brings to their store new trade. 
do not believe the ad would be an in- 
centive for one single woman to call. 

Shopping women are _ business 
women—pretty shrewd buyers, too. 
They want to know something about 
the details, and above all the prices, 
before they become interested. If 
McCreery had described the goods in 
question and printed the price, no 
doubt the ad would have paid ; as it is, 
I fail to see how they can possibly ex- 
pect it to be profitable. 

* * * * - 

A page in the leading magazines 
costs from $200 to $300, for one in- 
sertion. A considerable care and an 
ability to put things in type, convinc- 
ingly, is necessary in order to make 
the investment profitable. 

The Giant Oxie Company of Augusta, 
Me., has utilized a page in advertising 
a proprietary article, but just what 
this article is or what its errand, it is 
difficult to. discover. The space is 
used in telling about the easy manner 
in which money has been made, in 
selling the Oxien preparation; but 
nowhere in the whole ad is there any 
lucid description of what the remedy 
cures. In the testimonial letters there 
are incidental allusions to various ills ; 
but to gather from these statements 
an idea of what the remedy will do is 
a difficult task. Why is it that the 
general advertisers will not appreciate 
the fact, that the very best possible 
kind of advertising, is a plain, straight- 
forward statement of facts about the 
goods advertised—what the goods 
are, what they are for, and what they 
will cost, if you want them. 

* > * ~ * 

A misstatement, whether carelessly 
made, or made intentionally, in an ad, 
is sure to bring undesirable results. 

Carelessness in the advertisement 
adversely reflects upon the advertiser 
and his goods. 

The Sterling Cycle Company, of 
Chicago, advertises its product under 
the ‘‘catch-line’’: ‘‘ The Only Wheel 
That Never Needs Repairs.’”’ Such 
a wheel has never yet been built ; and 
as long as conditions now existing re- 
main, never can be built. This ad, 
of course, aims at riders, or would-be 
riders of bicycles. Any man who has 
ever ridden a wheel will be im- 
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pressed with the ridiculousness of 
this ad. 

There is no possible excuse for such 
a claim being made. If this firm had 
said: ‘*The Wheel That Needs The 
Least Repairs,’ or ‘‘ No Need Fora 
Tinker,’’ or ‘‘ Runs Longer With Less 
Repairing,” they would have done 


much better. 
* * 


* * x 


The ad of the Premier Egg-Cup 
Company is a good one. It should 
sell egg-cups. It is attractively dis- 
played, the description is good—the 
price clinches it. 

* * & os 

No doubt there are others like my- 
self who are wondering what the 
Electropoise is, and how much it costs. 

The claims made by the promoters 
in the ad are of such a sweeping kind, 
and the testimonial letters printed-in 
the ad are over signatures of such 
prominent men, that the question 
naturally arises: How do they cure? 

It would seem to me that some sort 
of a description, followed by the price, 
is necessary in order. to have the ad 
pulling to its full capacity. 

* * » * 


Hasn’t the time arrived when some 
of the large manufacturers of ty 
writers should get out of the old rut 
and advertise the goods in question 
as they should be advertised? a pict- 
ure (?) of a typewriter and a few bare 
claims—all claim to be best—is not 
the kind of advertising that is best 
calculated to sell goods. 

Certainly there must be some good 
points that would bear a few words of 
description. There should be no 
trouble in writing an ad in which the 
advantage of having a typewriter could 
be convincingly set forth. 

I do not know of one firm that is 
endeavoring to educate the public to 
the use of a machine. 

* * x “ x 


The Wire Buckle Suspender Com- 
pany commenced to run an ad about 
a year ago, I think, in which it offered 
to sell a watch fob for 10 cents—¢his 
offer for a short time only. The ad is 
running yet. 

How long is a short time anyhow? 


er 


“ Tue dollar of our daddies” 
Is the dollar we all want, 
In —— hustling, “* devil- take-the-hindmost ” 
ay 
It’s A merchant with bigs ads 
Who reaps the shekels of our dads, 
And will testify that advertising pays, 
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) In 1682 ( 
(- William Penn 


laid out the City of 
Philadelphia, so that it may be said that he 
is in a great measure responsible for its sub- 
sequent growth and prosperity, and for its 


achievements generally. In this way he was 
( the real founder of ) 


) The Philadelphia 


SITEM: 


It is a credit to him. It has the largest ) 
circulation of any evening paper in Ameri- 
ca. It goes into more homes and is read by 
more people than all the other afternoon 
papers in Philadelphia combined. Its dis- 
tribution is so thorough that wise advertisers 
accept as an axiom the statement: “ He who 
) advertises in THE ITEM, covers Philadel- 


phia.” 190,000 daily means probably a mill- 
ion readers. The rates are right. Ask 


S. C. BECKWITH, 
-*. Sole Agent for Foreign Advertising, .°. 
‘¢ The Rookery,’’ Tribune Building, 
Chicago. New York. 


@OAWIAIECAC CHRO 
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ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 
Edited by Charles Austin Bates. 


Retail merchants are invited to send advertisements for criticism and suggestion; to 
ask ye about anything pertaining to retail advertising j to sena ideas, experiences 
and hints for the betterment of this department. PRINTERS’ iNK is a clearing-house for 
ideas—this is the retail branch. 














Two more paragraphs from the ad- mate opportunity to give the adver- 
vertising symposium of the Rochester tisers the benefit of pure reading mat- 
Post-Express, mentioned last week, ter. With the proper introduction, a 
deserve space and consideration. One page of this kind would certainly be 
of Rochester’s advertisers, Mr. R. interesting to the general readers, and 
J. Moore, says: ‘‘A man in busi- it would be good for advertising in gen- 
ness who would undertake to getalorig eral because it would call attention to 
without advertising might as well go advertising and its general truthfulness. 
and live ina cave and draw the cave ae 
in after him. I could not do business * 
without advertising, andthe newspaper Somé@ correspondent, who failed to 
is what I depend on to let the people sign his name, sends me the following : 
know what I have to sell.” ‘*Half-price announcements are 
Mr. Wm. Eastwood, in reply to the seldom effective because the public 
questions of the Post-Express, says: rarely believes in the genuineness of the 
** Advertising is the life of business. alleged slaughter.’’ The rest of the 
I do know what we would do without communication is unimportant. 
the newspaper. Money spent in ad- The quotation I have given is a mis- 
vertising makes money. If clerks are take. Half-price announcements are 
idle from lack of customers, expenses almost always effective, because the 
go on just the same. By the prudent public generally does believe in the 
employment of the newspaper, the ad- genuineness of the actual slaughter. 
vertiser can set before the public the The man who thinks that half-price 
advantages he has to offer, and the advertising and slaughter sale adver- 
clerks will not find time heavy on their tising is not genuine, and that the ad- 
hands. The whoiesale merchant em- vertising is not true in ninety-nine cases 
ploys traveling agents to push his out of a hundred, is a man who does 
business, and the retailer must regard not know very much about advertising. 
the ‘Press’ as his traveler. Of There are a great many bargain sales 
course, one must be discreet in his ad- advertised by the leading New York 
vertising. Where one has a specialty merchants during the months of January 
store, it would be folly to pay for great and February. If I were not otherwise 
space and advertise as though he interested, I would be kept posted on 
wanted to call attention to a great such matters by the better and more 
bargain sale. If you want people to important part of my household. I 
enter your store, let them know what think it would be pretty hard to pick 
you have for sale, and invite them in a out, in all the announcements of these 
reasonable way to come in. If you sales, half a dozen statements which are 
have a new stock of goods, that you not absolutely truthful, and I know that 
obtained at a bargain and are willing the advertisements are effective because 
to sell cheap, take a lot of space and of the crowds that are in the store the 
tell the ptiblic in big letters.” day, or the day after, the ad is published. 
I should think that the example of Half-price announcements are generally 
the Post-Express, in securing and pub- genuine and are generally believed. 
lishing these opinions of business men, x % 
should be followed by at least one = 
paper in every community in the I have finally found a really good 
United States. It would be a good salt circular. I do not think that I 
thing all around. Good for the paper have ever seen so good a one, and I 
because it would be an evidence of en- doubt if I will ever see a better. This 
terprise, and because it would put them circular is about ‘‘Crystaline Salt,’’ 
into close touch with the leading mer- and I believe that any one who is in- 
chants of the town. It offers a legiti- terested can secure a copy by address- 
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ing Lindsey Newspaper Advertising 
Agency, Room 408 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston. 
* & 
* 
“Tue Erte Dispatcu.” } 
Founded 1851. 
Covers Northwestern Penna. 
Stephen W. Bolles, Proprietor. 
A. S. Porter, Business Manager. 
Erik, Pa., Feb. 9, 1895. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir—The writer always reads with 
much interest your department in PRINTERs’ 
Ink, and expects in the future to utilize it in 
connection with working up a deeper interest 
in the art of advertising among some of our 
conservative merchants. 

We inclose samples of advertising recently 
started by the owners of some large local 
flouring mills here. We send them for criti- 
cism from the standpoint of the matter used. 
William Densmore & Co. have been selling 
the flours mentioned for 17 apes and have 
not deemed it necessary to take up newspaper 
advertising until lately, which is only an- 
other evidence of the progressive spirit which 
is entering into lines of briness that former- 
ly regarded newspaper puplicity as a luxury. 

ours very truly, THe Erie Dispatcn, 

A. S. Porter, Business Manager. 


The advertisements sent contain more 
matter than is necessary. When a 
point is to be made, it improves the 
advertisement to make it in as few 
words as possible. This ad, which I 
reproduce, is full of good matter. There 
is material in it for three or four ads, 
and if it were cut up into three or four 


White, Light Flour. 
Is It the Best ? 


Do You Like It and Does it Like 
You? 





It is noticeable that in countries where 
darker flours are universally used there teeth 
are whitest, stomachs soundest, indigestion 
unknown, 

In America the whitest, lightest flour is 
commonly bought. America is aJso the para- 
dise of dentists and the home of dyspeptics, 

Civilization and pastry, pie and dentistry 
are closely allied. 

No man can be happy, few women relig- 
ious, where white flour is largely used. Why 
is this thus? What is the remedy? 

If you are still well ask your grocer for 
DENSMORE’S GLUTEN FLOUR, If 
your digestion is impaired, evidenced by a 
cross temper, ask for DENSMORE’S 
GRAHAM FLOUR, which differs only in 
containing more bran. The GLUTEN 
FLOUR simply gives more gluten and less 
starch than is usual, It is put up in muslin 
sacks, at only a shade higher cost than regu- 
lar flour, A small sack will surely mean a 
larger quantity next time. 


DENSMORE. DENSMORE. DENSMORE. 





chunks, it would be more effective. It 
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is set in four-inch double-column space. 
A better looking ad—one which would 
look more readable—could be put into 
six inches single, thereby saving two 
inches of space. 
* & 
* 

I have never known of a case where 
the right sort of a circular or booklet 
about the right sort of goods or service, 
was distributed in the right way, with- 
out bringing profitable returns. The dis- 
tribution of little booklets in packages 
that are sent out of the store is one of 
the best methods of drawing trade that 
I know anything about. The adver- 
tiser has an absolute check on the cir- 
culation. He knows exactly how much 
of it he gets, and to whom it goes. In 
the case cited in the following letter, 
the returns from the circular were re- 
markably good. I think the little 
booklet mentioned is a particularly 
good one. As it is too long for repro- 
duction I have secured a number of 
copies of it, which I will be glad to 
send to ‘‘ inquiring friends.’’ 

Hiturer & Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark; N. J., Jan. 31, 1895. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, Vanderbilt Bidg., 

New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—About eight. months ago we be- 
gan to use booklets as a means of introducing 
the work of our laundry department. Hav- 
ing had the inclosed booklet prepared and 
printed, we used the following method for 
distribution: This booklet, and a printed slip 
—s the bearer to have a shirt, collar and 
a pair of cuffs laundered free of charge, were 
inclosed in an envelope such as we send here- 
with and mailed under a one-cent stamp. 
These ** Free Sample” slips were numbered 
consecutively, and a record kept of the name 
of the persons addressed. We usually sent 
out about 125 of these books each Friday, so 
as to have them reach the pose addressed 
in time for the following Monday. When a 
bundle, upon which a free sample ticket had 
been placed, was received, a clerk made a 
note of the name and number heard from. 
In this way we were able to trace almost ex- 
actly the results we were getting. We found 
that out of every one hundred and twenty- 
five booklets sent out, we eventually received 
replies from twenty-five persons who became 
regular customers. 

ut of an edition of 5,000 copies, we have 
obtained regular customers paying $75 or 
more weekly. We have no doubt that we 
also received work that we could not trace 
directly to the booklets where customers did 
not _—  <— S the offer of a free 
sample. ery truly yours 

F Hier & Co. 

Dictated by John Hillier Hart. 
* & 


* 
From H. E. Hodgens, Clinton, Ont., 
I have an exceptionally good lot of ad- 
vertisements. The business is dry 
goods, with two or three other depart- 
ments. The best thing about them is 











their apparent honesty. They are very 

well written and straight to the point. 

They quote a great many prices, and I 

see no reason why they should not be 

very effective. Ihave reproduced two 

or three of the headings among the} 
ready-made ads. In sending the ads, | 
Mr. Hodgens says: ‘‘ The publisher} 
of The New Era is kind enough to let | 
me have his copy of PRINTERS’ INK 

every week, and I find it an invaluable 
help in the preparation of my advertise- 

ments.”” 





For a Druggist. 


THE SIGN 
OVER THE DOOR 


Reads 








-@ 





l 
H. H. Hay & Son. 


APOTHECARIES. 











We Have had the door hinges 
and latch oiled up so that 


GETTING IN 


is easy, so also is the 
GETTING OUT 


Charges are so moderate 
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For Clothing—(By Geo. French). 
FOR 
15 YEARS 


We have been buying and selling 
the best overcoats made by anybody in 
this country. This season’s stock is 
nearer to our ideal than any we ever 
showed, in quality and price. We 
cannot imagine how better garments 
could possibly be produced. We are 
all the time receiving new goods. 

We can fit re with a better garment than 


nine-tenths of the custom-tailors can possibly 
produce, at 50 per cent less cost. 





For Furniture. 
Has any 


BODY 
FOUND 
IN NORWICH 


a place where furniture can be purchased 
with so little money as at my store? No! 
Such is impossible. 

We have chamber and parlor suits, and a 
lot of nice rocking chairs which are going at 
a low figure this week. 

If they interest you, don’t fail to examine. 


For Millinery—(By R..W. Robertson). 


COMPLIMENTS. 


We have had so many com- 
pliments paid to us on the dis- 
play of millinery that we are 
now putting on our hats with a 
monkey wrench 

Well, perhaps we deserve it. 
We've had a nice show of really 
first-class, wearable and not ex- 
travagant stuff. 

Our hats and bonnets are not 
tout trop in make-up and are 
moderate in price, although bear- 
ing evidence of the artist’s touch, 


. 











there. our prescription 
filled while you wait. 
For Gloves—(By Geo. French). 
GET 
GOOD 
GLOVES 


We have been quiet about gloves, 
waiting for the weather to introduce 
the subject. If you know about gloves | 
you'll enjoy looking at our stock, and 
wearing them. Glove makers think 
we are too exacting—but our customers 
do not. We have pushed the glove 
department up to the store-level—bet- 
ter stock than ever at better prices for 
the buyer. Gloves for every function 
and every use—all the best. 


For a fair sample, we cite goat, <n | and 
kid oil-tanned winter gloves, fleece lined, 





made to wear—regular 50-cent glove—sold by 
us this season at 43¢. 


For Shoes. 


Have You Heard 


of a man 
that goes around from store to store trying 
on shoes—just for fun? 
We'll cure -him. 
* How?’ Ss 
Why, put a pair of russet shoes on him 
He’ll like ’em so well he won’t let us tak. 


em off. 
ROGERS, PEET & CO. 
For a Shirt Maker. 


SOMETHING 
WRONG 


With the shirt you wear—it isn’t just right. 
Why not pay a trifle more and have one 





made to order? It will last you twice as 
long and gives more satisfaction. Anderson 
Scotch Madras is all the go now. Well- 


dressed men fancy this material. All colors 
and a large variety of patterns to select from. 
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Advertising Fable N 0. 14 


of road, met with a lame man, 
onda ore im being mide hi him eae magh the dif any "he ned got into. “ How 
can I do that,” replied the lame am scarce able to drag myself 
t but as you appear to be v —4 it you" will pa “me, we will seek 
our fortunes together. It will then be my interest to warn you of anything 
that obstruct your way; your feet shall be my feet, and my eyes your 
my ey returned the blind man; “let us render bg 
” So ta his lame companion on hig hae, 
by means of their union, ¢ traveled on with eafety and pleasure.— Also: 
Intelligent co-operation is essential to suc- 
cess in business. The most successful men are 
those who have learned to supplement their own 
abilities with the special skill of others. 
We cannot. build a furnace, nor make 
a medicine, nor manufacture cigarettes, 
or shade rollers, or flour, or soap, or 
bicycles, but we can advertise them bet- 
ter than the man who does make them. 
He musi carry us, but we will show 
him the way. Whenever you come to 


‘a bad piece of road” write to us. 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 

















